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Miss E. S. CRAWLEY, 

LlTTLEMORE, 

March Bnd, 1900. 

I have read your " Early Recollections of Oxford " with very 
much pleasure. You have the gift of expressing with such 
great facility what you have to say; and I am very pleased your 
work has received the recognition it quite deserves. It is 
always a pleasant task to revive old memories, besides giving 
interest and pleasure to others. 



F MADAN, M.A., F.S.A., 

Banbury Road, Oxford, 

Feb, ^th, 1900. 

I am glad to hear that you propose to publish your " Recol- 
lections " in the form of a book. They seem to me to be full of 
interest, freshly written, and well worthy of public record. I 
hope that every citizen of Oxford will secure a copy, and indeed 
all who value the heritage we have received from the generations 
which have preceded us in this historic City. 



G. H. WHITAKER, Esq., 

Paternoster Row, London, 

Nov, 16th, 1899. 
It is exceedingly good of you to have written me, enclosing 
interesting reminiscences, which both I and my brother (who 
is a graduate of Oxford, and therefore knows the place well) 
have read with much pleasure. I only wish that my father 
were now alive to enjoy and appreciate them. He always 
retained such pleasant memories of the time he spent in Oxford. 
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Grandpont, Oxford, 

Nov, ISth, 1899. 

Many thanks for " Recollections." They will be as valuable 
in the future as they are interesting now. Much of the labour 
bestowed upon antiquity might have been more profitably em- 
ployed upon current events ; but there are few personal remi- 
niscences of Oxford to compare with yours. 



H. BAINES, Esq., 

CORNMARKET STREET, OXFORD, 

Dec 6th, 1899, 

I am much obliged to you for favouring me with a sight of 
the reprint of your " Recollections " in the Oxford Chromcle, 
I have been greatly interested in them. I hope you may be able 
to favour us vnth some more of your interesting reminiscences. 
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PREFACE. 

At the request of many of the readers of my 
Recollections of Oxford in early life^ I have ventured 
to reprint them. 

Some of the older inhabitants of the City have 
thanked me for bringing to their memories^ past events 
which they had forgotten^ and by so doings enabled 
them to live again for a little time^ in a state of life^ 
which the marvellous discoveries of science^ the great 
increase of population) and the vast accumulation of 
wealthy have completely revolutionised. 

I must ask my readers to deal gently with the many 
imperfections of my little book^ as I have written it 
almost from memory. 

STEPHEN QUELCH. 



March iSSrd, 1900. 
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LETTER I. 



SCHOOL DAYS. 

ABOUT sixtjr-three years since the "National 
^ School " in Oxford was supported mostly by the 
University. The headmaster was a Mr. Price. He 
was a strict disciplinarian, and educated a number of 
lads, who ultimately distinguished themselves in their 
various vocations. The school commenced at nine 
o'clock, and after prayers the day's work began. 
The boys numbered about two hundred and fifty. 
The master's first action was to bring down his 
cane sharply on his desk, which overlooked the 
school, and then " silence reigned supreme." Next, 
having made an inspection of the twelve classes, into 
which the school was divided, the monitors would 
then make their reports. 

It was the custom for the boys to sing the Kings 
and Queens of England from William the Conqueror 
downwards, thus : — 

William the Conqueror, William Rufus, Henry the First, 
and Stephen, and so on down to William the Fourth. 

It was an excellent way to impress upon the memory 
the order of their reigns, and often in after life, I found 
it very useful. 
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I left this school when about twelve years of age. 
A few years afterwards it was closed, owing to &e 
want of pecuniary support. The building for some 
years past has been attached to the Clarendon 
Printing Office. After leaving the National, I went 
to the Freeman's School, but it was no good to me. 
Perhaps it was my fault. 

DEBATING CLASSES. 

When about eighteen years of age, I belonged to a 
Debating Class. It was held in a large room at the 
back of the premises in Queen Street, now occupied 
by Mr. Foort. The principal speakers were, so far as 
I can recollect, the late Alderman Galpin, a Mr. 
Green, and a Mr. Hooper. They were excellent 
debaters for young men, especially Mr. Galpin, and 
all distinguished themselves in after life. Mr. Hooper 
became connected with the London Press, and later 
in his career became a distinguished member of the 
same. The Society, after moving about from place 
to place, died a natural deaths but did a good work 
in its day and generation. 

PREACHERS. 

My earliest recollection of going to church was 
when Mr. Champneys was rector of St. Ebbe's parish. 
He was exceedingly popular, much liked personally, 
and drew large congregations. Ultimately, he was 
made a Canon of St. Paul's Cathedral. 

I was also much attracted in my younger days with 
the preaching of Dr. Goulbum, the then Vicar of 
Holywell. He was very eloquent, and had a pleasant 
refined voice. His illustrations from nature were very 
interesting. It is a matter of history, that he became 
headmaster of Rugby School, and afterwards Dean of 
Norwich. 

Later in life I heard Canon liddon at St. Mary's. 
He would keep his congregation spellbound for nearly 
an hour, with his marvellous eloquence, while his pro- 
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found earnestness lighted up his conntenance with 
a kind of spiritual light, that was very striking and 
impressive. 

About the year 1856 or 57, I well recollect attend- 
ing St. Peter-le-Bailey Church, when the late Canon 
Linton preached his first sermon. There were not 
more than about twenty parishioners present. The 
majority of the parish had petitioned the Crown to 
appoint Dr. Morris, of Yarnton ; and Mr. Linton in 
his sermon alluded to it in a very touching manner. 
However, it was not long before he and his family 
gained the confidence and respect of the parish 
generally, which lasted many years. Even recently 
(1899) new parish schools have been erected to his 
memory. 

I may observe, that the memory of the late Rev. 
S. J. Hulme, formerly Rector of St. Martin's, is 
still held in affectionate remembrance by his old 
parishioners. 

A FAVOURITE HYMN. 
"Rock of Ages." 

As this hymn was frequently sung in Churches in 
my early life, I should like to say a few words respect- 
ing the author, as I think Hiet/may be interesting to 
many of my younger readers. ' 

Before doing so, I may observe that I could never 
understand why in the fourth line of the last verse, 
" tracts " should have been substituted for " worlds," 
as the author wrote it. In all humility, I think 
" worlds " far more euphoneous. 

The Rev. Augustus Toplady was bom at Famham, 
in Surrey, in 1740. His father was a Major in 
the Army, and lost his life in battle about a 
year after his son was born, who was educated at 
Westminster School, and studied afterwards at Trinity 
College, Dublin. His religious convictions were 
deepened, when in Ireland, by the preaching of a 
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man in a bam who could hardly read or write. 
In 1762 he obtained orders in the Church of England, 
and from that time until his death, at the age of 
thirty-eight, he laboured incessantly. 

When told by his medical attendant that he could 
not live but a few days, he exclaimed " I long to 
depart, for flesh and blood cannot hold together under 
the glory that God has shed over my soul." 

The "Rock of Ages" was a favourite hymn of 
Prince Albert and Mr. Gladstone. 

There are some touching accounts of the influence 
it has had upon the lives of many people. The fol- 
lowing are a few that I have read : — 

A minister writes that a half-drunken man on one 
occasion stumbled into his church and sat down near 
the pulpit, and fell fast asleep. While the or^m was 
playing the " Rock of Ages," the man awoke, Hstened 
a moment, and then buried his face in his hands, and 
wept The following week he came to the prayer 
meeting and apologised for coming. " It was that 
hymn," he said, *' That my mother taught me on her 
death-bed." 

" That man is now one of my deacons," continues 
the minister, " and I do not know a member of my 
church, who is more earnest or more successful in 
doing good, than he." 

Again, when the "London" was lost in the Bay 
of Biscay, the last man taken off the wreck, was 
asked at the enquiry, what the remaining passengers 
were doing, when it was seen that they could not 
be rescued. He replied, "The last sounds that I 
heard were a great multitude singing : 

" Bock ot Ages, cleft for me. 
Let me hide myself in Thee.'' 

Once more : A lady says she was visiting a hos- 
pital during the American Civil War, and was sitting 
near the deathbed of a little American drummer boy. 

[4] 
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Ever since he had fallen in the battlefield he had 
been unconscious. More, therefore, for her own sake 
than for his, the lady whispered in the dying boy's 
ear, " Rock of Ages, cleft for me." When the little 
fellow opened his eyes he murmured : 

" While I draw this fleeting breath, 
When my eyelids close in death, 
When I soar to worlds unknown, 
See Thee on Thy judgment throne, 
Rock of Ages, cleft for me, 
I^t me hide myself in Thee." 

"My mother," he said, "taught me that, and we 
used to sing it in our Sunday School," and with these 
words he died. 

I am not ashamed to say, old man as I am, that 
when I have read the pathetic account of the death 
of this little fellow, my emotion has brought tears to 
my eyes. 

What a wonderful coincidence, that the revered and 
noble Prince, husband of our beloved Queen, should 
have died with words from the same hymn on his lips, 
that were last uttered by the little drummer boy ! 

POPULATION, &c. 

The population of the City was not much more 
than 20,000 between 1830-40. There was no gas, only 
oil lamps for the streets, and candles for the houses 
and shops. No lucifer matches, but a tinder box 
and steel to strike a light. There were no night 
police that I can recollect, except an old watchman 
calling out the hours of the night thus : 

" Half-past one o'clock, cloudy morning." 

There were but a few day constables, as they were 
called in those days. Public-houses were kept open 
all hours of the night, consequently drunkenness and 
noises were very prevalent. 

I have seen drunken men in the stocks, which were 
on Carfax, where Mr. Boffin's shop now stands. The 
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police station was at the back, and it was called the 
" cub." There was an iron railing round the piece 
of ground in front of the stocks, and the boys used 
to throw at the men in them. 

Provisions were very dear in these days. A 
sovereign then would not purchase more than can be 
bought now for five shillings. 

No one could commence business unless he was a 
Freeman. He could, however, become one by pur- 
chase, which cost about ji^zo- 

It cost eightpence to send a letter by post, and in- 
voices of goods were put inside the packages to save 
postage. 

When miller's wagons, with their teams of five or 
six horses came into Oidford they had bells on their 
collars, which created a very pleasant sound. The 
children used to call out : — 

'' Bell horseSf bell horses, 
What time of day, 
One o'clock, two o'clock, 
Three and away." 

LIVERY STABL£S. 

I have also a very early recollection of the livery 
stables in Oxford. They were more numerous than 
they are at the present time. Messrs. Wadlow, 
Perrins, and Sheard were all in St. Aldate's, or St 
Toll's, as the parish was then called, and there were 
many other stables in diflferent parts of the City. 

The University men used to ride much more than 
they do now. In the morning, at the back of Christ 
Church, were numerous hunters, being led by their 
grooms, waiting for their riders, who generally rode 
in scarlet when hunting. In the afternoon still larger 
numbers of horses could be seen. 

It was the same, more or less, at other colleges. 

[6] 
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INFECTIOUS DISEASES. 

I well recollect when I was a lad, hearing of the 
fearful havoc smallpox was making in the City and 
villages around. One person in every three you met 
was frightfully marked. It spared neither age nor 
sex, and it was difficult to get men to carry the dead 
to their last earthly home. Many were buried at 
night. 

I remember my father setting fire to a barrel of 
pitch, as a funeral passed by, as it was supposed to 
prevent infection. 

Typhoid fever also was very prevalent. When 
about eight years old I was ill with it for seven weeks, 
and one day the nurse told my mother I was dead, 
but she placed her hand on my heart, and rejoiced 
exceedingly to find it was not so. From that time I 
gradually recovered. 

FIRE IN ST. EBfiE'S. 

Something like sixty-three years since a fire broke 
out in the night in a house in St. Ebbe's Street, 
nearly opposite where Mr. Thomas, the fishmonger's 
shop, now stands. I looked through the keyhole of 
the door and saw that the shop was all ablaze. I 
ran up the street, crying Fire 1 Fire ! And ultimately 
an old rickety manual fire engine was brought into 
use, but it was of little service, as it was an intensely 
sluup frost, and the water was almost frozen before 
it left the engine. The house was occupied by a poor 
old Jew, who it was reported could have escaped, 
but he returned, some people said to save his money, 
and others thought to save his Bible. At all events 
the result was the same — he perished in the ruins. 

chambers' publications. 

I take this opportunity of publicly expressing my 
gratitude to Messrs. Chambers, of Edinburgh, for the 
very valuable series of publications they issued in 
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1843 and following years. They were of great ser- 
vice and help in the education of the then rising 
generation, which no words of mine can adequately 
express. 

BAGLEY WOOD. 

About the year 1840 there was a great agitation 
against St. John's College, who were endeavouring 
to enclose Bagley Wood. The parishioners of South 
Hincksey and Sunningwell claimed the right to cut 
the underwood, and to have access to the wood when 
they pleased, as their forefathers had done. Their 
cause was ably advocated by two Oxford citizens, 
Messrs. Pratt and Albutt, and meetings were held and 
resolutions passed, but to no purpose, as Might was 
made Right in those days, and there were no village, 
or county councils, to help them. Gradually the wood 
was closed, and the villagers and the public generally 
excluded. 
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LETTER II. 



ALL-NIGHT OPENING OF PUBLIC-HOUSES. 

I wish to add, respecting public-houses being 
open all night, alluded to previously, under the head 
of " Population," that I knew and have heard of many 
a poor wife dying broken-hearted, sitting up, as they 
would, for their husbands; listening, expecting to 
hear their footsteps every moment, hour after hour ; 
at last, from want of rest, sinking into an early grave. 
Let us hope to pass to the Better Land " where the 
wicked cease from troubling, and the weary are at 
rest" 

FLOODS. 

There is no doubt that Oxford has been subject 
to floods for many generations. I can recollect, 
when it was not unusual to have two or three feet of 
water in the cellars of the houses, in the low-lying 
districts for weeks together during the winter. 

The highest flood that I can remember, was that 
which submerged the Great Western Railway between 
Oxford and Kennington. I think it was in the year 
1852, when the great Duke of Wellington was buried. 

I was in London at the time, and when I applied 
for a ticket at Paddington, they would not book me 
any farther than Radley. However, when I arrived 
there I found, fortunately, a flyman willing to drive 
myself and two others to Oxford for a liberal 
consideration. 

I shall never forget the experience we had. Ken- 
nington Lane and the Abingdon Road were several 
feet under water, being up to the floor of the car- 
riage, and we expected every moment to be swept 
away. However, " All's well that ends well," and I 
was very glad to reach Carfax once more. 

[9] 
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GREAT TOM. 

Some years ago, when walking up St. Aldate's, I 
heard the great bell of Christ Church being tolled at 
eight o'clock, instead of nine, as it had been for 
centuries. I could hardly believe it was so until I 
looked at my watch. It appeared that the man, 
whose duty it was to toll the bell, was enjoying 
himself in a neighbouring tavern, when one of his 
companions rushed into the taproom and told him 
that Old Tom had struck nine. He immediately 
made for the tower, locked himself in the belfry, and 
tolled one hundred and one for the last time, as his 
future services were dispensed with. 

DROWNING. 

Before I refer to my experience on the subject of 
drowning, I should like to notice a somewhat similar 
case which has been given in a London periodical 
very recently. 

A gentleman writes to the editor, giving some 
account of the incidents that he had experienced early 
in life, one of which was that he was nearly drowned 
in a canal. 

He then goes on to write — " There is one event 
which stands out vividly in my recollection. At any 
rate, I am one of the few that, having passed through 
the valley of the shadow of death, have returned ; but 
I am compelled to admit, the ' unpoetical truth,' that 
all the events of my life did not crowd through my 
memory in those few moments ; but one thing did 
appear to my mental vision, it was the form of my 
mother, engaged in her household duties, and upon 
returning to my home, I was utterly astonished to find 
that she had been as conscious of my danger as I had 
been of the occupation in which she was engaged." 

I will not make any remarks upon this gentleman's 
experience, except to say, that I cannot understand 
what he means by " unpoetical truth," as applied to a 
serious subject of this kind. At all events, his own 
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remarkable account, with respect to his mother and 
himself, testifies to the experience of others in a 
striking manner, and speaks for itself. 

I will now relate what occurred to me. While 
bathing at Folly Bridge before I could swim, I got 
out of my depth under the bridge that leads round 
by the Gas Works. It is said that when people are 
drowning, their past life passes before them. It was 
so in my case. Father, mother, brothers, and sisters 
— all were with me in spirit as I went down the third 
time. At the last moment I was rescued. I forbear 
to make any further remarks upon this mysterious 
and solemn subject. 

SHADOW OF MAGDALEN TOWER IN THE THAMES. 

Many years since, when I was walking on the towpath 
from Iffley to Oxford, I observed the shadow of 
Magdalen Tower in the Thames, about loo yards 
before reaching the Long Bridges. It was lying flat 
in the river, its pinnacles towards Iffley, and the 
base towards Oxford. It was on one of those late 
summer evenings, when all Nature seems to seek 
repose ; the sun was sinking in the west, throwing its 
shadows across the meadows, and the few white 
clouds were reflected in the river, as well as the Tower. 
I have often looked for it again without success, as 
the water must be perfectly clear and placid, and 
other conditions prevail as explained above. I was 
speaking on the subject this week (May 3, 1899), 
to one of the University Humane Society men, named 
Green, whose station is just below the Long Bridges, 
and he told me he had often seen it, the last time 
being Sunday, 30th April. There were no boats 
near, not a ripple on the water, and the evening was 
very fine and bright, all favourable for a view of 
the shadow of the beautiful and historic Tower of 
Magdalen, some feet below the surface of the Thames. 
The distance must be, at least, three-quarters of a 
mile between the tower and the river. 
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COBDEN AND BRIGHT. 

About the year 1842 Messrs. Cobden and Bright 
came to Oxford and spoke from a wagon in Glou- 
cester Green. They were holding great meetings all 
over the country for the abolition of the Com Laws. 
Mr. Cobden was the first to speak, and he did so in 
a very lucid and effective manner, but when Mr. 
Bright arose I felt more interested. He spoke in a 
beautifully clear voice, with a simple eloquence that 
was very attractive, and as he drew a vivid picture, of 
the fearful misery and suffering from semi-starvation, 
that existed among the unemployed in the manu- 
facturing districts of the North of England, he touched 
our hearts with that sympathy which makes all the 
"world akin." It was a noble speech, and left a 
lasting impression on my memory. 

FIRST RAILWAY EXCURSIONS TO LONDON. 

The first railway excursion from Oxford was one 
that was started by the Great Western Railway when 
their station was at Grandpont near Folly Bridge. 
They were all open carriages, something like the 
present cattle trucks, with seats across. It started 
with a great number of passengers about ten in the 
morning, arrived at Paddington at four o'clock in the 
afternoon, and immediately returned, reaching Oxford 
very late. 

Owing to the opposition of the University authori- 
ties, the people of Oxford had to drive to Steventon 
Station, about eight miles from Oxford, to get on to 
the main line for London, and to the West of Eng- 
land. The University, in their superior wisdom, 
thought if there were a station at Oxford the students 
would neglect their studies and be continually going 
to London for pleasure, which time proved to be 
fallacious. 

PARLIAMENTARY ELECTIONS. 

I should now like to say a few words about Parlia- 
mentary elections in my early days. They were times 
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of great excitement and uproar, and for weeks before, 
there was very little done in the way of businosis. 
Both parties were parading the streets with their bands 
playing, flags flying, and cards in their hats. Each 
party formed themselves into ranks, like regiments of 
soldiers, and marched through the streets, and when 
they happened to meet each other there would be a 
grand scrimmage, with much damage to the musical 
instruments, flags, etc. Some of the flags stretched 
across the street, and would take four to six men to 
carry. 

As the day of election drew near there was more 
excitement than ever. Meetings were held in different 
parishes, also in the Town Hall, and cheer upon cheer 
was given. Resolutions were proposed and seconded 
and every now and then, someone with a loud voice 
would cry for " three cheers " for one of the candi- 
dates, and then the other party would do the same. 

Amid all this excitement there was one old citizen 
who stood out prominently before all others ; I mean 
the late Aid. Charles James Sadler, three times 
Mayor — 1849, i^54» ^"d i860 — of our ancient and 
loyal City. He was a fine old gentleman, with a 
noble presence. An excellent speaker, full of life and 
animation, and a great leader of the Liberal party at 
these times. He also exercised much influence over 
the Freemen and citizens generally, especially as he 
was the political agent to Mr. Langston, of Sarsden 
Park. When the electors would not hear anyone else 
they would listen to "King Charlie," as he was 
facetiously called. He would suddenly appear on 
the front platform, after repeated calls, as though he 
was surprised at his own popularity. He generally 
commenced his address in somthing after this 
manner : — ^ 

"Brother Freemen and electors of the City of 
Oxford, it is my pride and privilege, once more, to 
stand before you on behalf of my friend, James H. 
Langston, Esq., etc." 

[13] 
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He was a great admirer of the ladies, and occa- 
sionally in some of his speeches would declare that 
they were the "fairest flowers of God's creation." 
He also possessed an amount of infallibility and self- 
complacency that kept him on good terms with him- 
self, and made life more pleasant for him. 

The worthy Alderman was once engaged in a 
controversy, with the then celebrated Bishop of 
Oxford, Dr. Wilberforce, on some abstruse question 
of doctrine, and I quite believe he thought he had 
the best of it. 

His fine portrait in the Council Chamber is an 
evidence of the respect and honour paid him by the 
members of the Corporation, and the citizens 
generally. 

The excitement of the Parliamentary elections con- 
tinued without abatement until the polling was over, 
and the result declared by the then Mayor. The 
" chairing " of the successful candidate took place a 
few days after the election, and was more exciting 
than anything that had passed before. Everyone on 
these occasions wore their colours, bands of music 
playing, flags flying in all directions, even from the 
top of the houses near, and people shouting their 
loudest. 

The successful candidate was seated in a handsome 
chair, which was placed on a kind of stage, with long 
handles at the sides, and carried three times round 
Carfax on the shoulders of several men. 

From the top of St. Martin's Church, and from the 
windows overlooking the scene, were ladies and 
gentlemen waving their colours, and they seemed to 
enjoy the sight immensely. 

When all this excitement had subsided, an interest- 
ing document appeared in the shape of the "Poll 
Book," showing for whom every man voted. This 
made it very unpleasant for many of the electors, as 
they thus offended some of their best customers, 
which was a serious matter. 
[14] 
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LETTER III. 



A TRAMP ACROSS DARTMOOR IN 1853. 

A friend of mine, Mr. Godwin, whom I knew when 
he was with Mr. Parker, the bookseller in Broad 
Street, persuaded me to have a holiday with him in 
the summer of 1853. His friends lived at Barn- 
staple at one time, so he knew something about 
Devonshire. He suggested that we should have a 
tramp across Dartmoor with another young friend, 
whose name I now forget. We started by train from 
Oxford to Exeter, and after staying there the night, 
we took the coach to Chagford, an old-world village 
on the borders of the moor. There is a massive stone 
bridge here, looking as though it had been built ages 
since. Here Mr. Godwin engaged a well known 
guide, named Perrott, whom he seemed to know 
personally, to pilot us over to Lydford, a village 
sixteen miles from Chagford, on the other side. I 
shall not attempt to describe Dartmoor, as it has 
often been done in a far more interesting manner than 
I could presume to do, except to say that I was struck 
with wonder and astonishment at the height of the 
hills, upon which, in some mysterious manner, large 
boulders; stones weighing several tons each, were 
piled one upon the other. After some little pre- 
paration we made a start, and I was much bewildered 
by the solitariness of the whole surroundings. It was 
very impressive, and seemed to speak to the soul, as 
there was no sign of life of any kind except wild 
scrubby grass under our feet. We should soon have 
lost our way had it not been for our trusty guide, who 
was a very pleasant, intelligent man. 

After a time we came near the centre of the moor, 
to a spot called Cranmere Pool. It was a bog, four 

lid 
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or five miles across, but this did not trouble our guide^ 
as he had been accustomed to pass over it with a light 
springy step ; but with ourselves it was different, as 
we were very tired, and consequently had great 
dfficulty in getting across, sometimes slipping in up 
to our knees. However, with the help of Perrott, we 
succeeded at last. After resting for a time we con- 
tinued our journey, the scenery being much the same 
as that through which we had passed. At last we 
reached Lydford, not having met anyone during the 
time we were crossing the moor. Here our guide 
left us to return to Chagford with our best thanks 
and wishes. Our young companion was so completely 
knocked up that we had to leave him at the little 
hostelry, to follow in the carrier's cart in the morning, 
Mr. Godwin and myself walking to Tavistock, about 
five miles, the same evening, in a heavy rain. When 
we reached the hotel I was quite worn out, and 
could not eat anything, but went to bed forthwith. 
However, sleep, that most Blessed of all Blessings, 
having shown its power over mind and body, I was 
all right again in the morning, and enjoyed a good 
breakfast. 

After spending a few hours in Tavistock, and our 
young friend having joined us, we continued our 
tramp by way of Princetown, where we saw the con- 
victs at work on the borders of the moor — I could not 
help feeling pity for them — and then on to Ashburton. 
Somewhere near this place, my friend said there was 
a haunted wood of stunted oak trees, about three 
feet high, and nothing would do but we must go and 
see it in the evening. We did so. It was certainly 
a wild, desolate place, and as the shades of night 
began to spread, I felt rather timid, as I expected 
every moment to hear or see something, and was glad 
when we left. Next day we continued our joume) , 
and at last found ourselves in the delightful little town 
of Totnes. So far our tramping expedition was at an 
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end. After spending a few hours in this extremely 
interesting old place, we decided to take the little 
steamer to Dartmouth. 

What a change of scene from the solemn, solitary 
grandeur of Dartmoor, to the beautiful bright river we 
saw before us, whose source we had traced for many 
a mile from Cranmere Pool ! The contrast was, indeed 
very striking, more especially as each side of the 
river was clothed with beautiful woods to the edge of 
the water. 

When we had spent a few hours pleasantly in 
Dartmouth, we went on to Plymouth, and after visit- 
ing various places of interest, we turned our faces 
homeward, very much gratified and pleased with the 
fortnight's holiday we had spent. 

I should like to add that the success and pleasure 
of the holiday was entirely due to Mr. Godwin, who 
was a very intelligent companion, and had a great 
knowledge of the locality we visited, and also of the 
legendary tales connected with the same. Had he 
been now living, I could have made my sketch more 
interesting. It is now forty-six years since we had 
this pleasant outing, and as I write entirely from 
memory, I must ask my readers to take this into con- 
sideration for the many imperfections, of which the 
writer is fully conscious. 

During an excursion round the Isle of Wight some 
years after the events recorded above, I had a con- 
versation with a lady traveller, and she told me she 
had seen the most celebrated rivers of Europe, but 
nothing charmed her so much as the little excursion 
from Totnes to Dartmouth. 

TOWN AND GOWN. 

In the early part of my life, I was an eye-witness of 
some very exciting town and gown riots. The under- 
graduates would march in ranks, like soldiers, from 
500 to 1,000 strong, sweeping all their opponents 
before them. Occasionally, when the town made a 

[17] 
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Stand, some of the younger members of the University, 
would rush out from the front rank, and attack ten 
times their number, with all the daring and pluck 
which in after life they showed on many a hard-fought 
battlefield in all parts of the world. In these attacks 
they sometimes suffered severely, as most of their 
opponents were big, strong, burly fellows ; and as the 
undergraduates marched up the High and Corn- 
market Streets, they were attacked by hundreds of 
men and boys in front, at the sides, and in the rear, 
but they always held their own wonderfully. 

These disturbances generally occurred on the fifth 
of November, or upon an Illumination, or any other 
special event. The City and University authorities 
(Ud all they could to suppress them, assisted by 
special constables, but it was only after two or three 
nights fighting, that they gradually subsided. 

HOLY THURSDAY. 
BEATING THE BOUNDARIES. — ^WHITE WAND DAY. 

Many disturbances occurred at these times, as some 
of the parishes made it an occasion for a regular 
battle; especially was this the case between St. 
Ebbe's and St. Tolls', as St. Aldate's parish was 
then called. The fighting took place in Brewer's 
Street, at the cross that divides the two parishes, 
but not with fists, like town and gown, but sticks, 
some of which were formidable weapons, and much 
punishment was inflicted on both sides. The battle 
was kept up for several days, and then gradually 
ceased. Happily all these disturbances between 
town and gown, and parishes, are now matters of 
history. 

WORK AND PLAY. 

I think the development of athleticism in this 
country is due in some measure to Sir Henry Acland, 
the then Regius Professor of Medicine in the Univer- 
sity of Oxford, who wrote a pamphlet with the above 

[18] 
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tide about the year 1845 ; also to Mr. Ruskin, who 
was at this time a student of Christ Church, and a 
friend of Dr. Acland. 

A number of undergraduates were induced to begin 
work, with pickaxes aud spades, to make a cause- 
way through the village of North Hinksey ; but after 
the steam had been blown off somewhat, their 
enthusiasm cooled considerably, and the road remains 
to this day as they left it. From that time there has 
been a growing interest in play, if not in work, until 
it has assumed such proportions as to be a kind of 
" fetish," to be worshipped, at the cost of other and 
nobler work, that lies before the boyhood and man- 
hood of this great country, than jumping a hurdle or 
throwing a cricket ball. 

I believe the gentlemen mentioned above, inttoded 
the play to be for the material benefit of their poorer 
brethren. 



<^ ^ 
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LETTER IV. 



DRESS OF LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, 1840-1850. 

The ladies at this period distinguished themselves 
by wearing a kind of steel hoop under their dresses, 
with flounces on the same, which was very in- 
convenient at times, especially in getting into a car- 
riage, as they had to press their dresses together in 
front, to enable them to do so, and when they left it 
was equally tiresome. The passage between two posts 
required some ingenuity and skill to be accomplished 
gracefully. Small silk-drawn bonnets were then worn. 
It was also the fashion for the hair to be in long curls 
or ringlets. 

It was the custom for gentlemen to wear white 
trousers in the summer, and occasionally white hats ; 
also dark frock coats. Wellington boots were also 
worn, as the trousers were supposed to set better on 
them, and some had leather straps, attached under 
the instep by two buttons fixed on each side. Many 
of the older citizens wore knee breeches and low shoes, 
with a broad buckle across, and some of them white 
neckties, and very stately they looked. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

When I was quite young, my mother, in very cold 
weather, had our beds warmed with the old-fashioned 
warming pan, by putting hot coals into the same. 
In the country they heated a piece of a chain red 
hot to serve the same purpose, which was an im- 
provement, as there was then no smoke. 

Sedan chairs were used by ladies. They were like 
the small body of a coach, with handles fixed each 
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side, and carried by two men — one in front, the 
other behind. 

Snufif taking was also very prevalent, and night caps 
were worn by old and young men. 

It was customary also for hairdressers or barbers, 
as they were then called, to have a painted striped 
pole fixed up near the entrance to their premises; and 
for tobacconists to have a small figure at the side of 
the door of their respective shops, something like the 
quarter-boys on Carfax tower, standing on a pedestal. 

The streets were watered by men with their trousers 
tucked up over their knees, and when the water was 
turned into the gutters, they stopped it by a cross 
piece of wood, with canvas attached to it^ and with a 
wooden shovel, like that used by maltsters, they would 
throw the accumulated water across the streets, doing 
their work well, as from practice they had become 
very expert. 

The first person I remember growing a beard was 
an old uncle of mine, named Molyneux, a farmer, 
who lived at Warborough. He was rather an 
eccentric man, and had a fine long white beard, and 
when he came into Oxford on market days, he would 
button his waistcoat over the lower part, so that 
the boys should not notice it, as they teased him 
when they did, as everybody shaved in those days. 
The first Oxford citizen that I recollect sporting a 
beard was the late Mr. Hatch. His doing so caused 
a good deal of astonishment and excitement^ and 
people wondered how he dared to do so. 

Between the years 1840 and 1850 whiskey was 
hardly known in England. It was brandy, rum, and 
gin that was mostly consumed. Meerschaum and 
briar pipes were scarcely seen, but long clay pipes 
were fashionable, the mouth-part being sealing-waxed. 
When dirty, they were sometimes sent to the pipe 
manufacturers to be baked and used again. 

[at] 
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Public houses in Oxford were, I think, more 
numerous fifty years since than they are now, when 
the difference in population is considered. I can 
recollect many that have been abolished, but will 
mention two only. One was on the spot where Mag- 
dalen College School now stands. It was called the 
Greyhound, and had a sign-board to that eflfect. The 
landlord was a Mr. Teall. Another house was under 
the old Town Hall, and was kept by a Mr. Bartram. 

It was customary for some of the old tradesmen to 
meet of an evening, in the principal taverns of their 
respective parishes^ to smoke their long clay pipes 
and spend a quiet evening together. Thank God, 
there were no tunnels in those days, as there are at 
the present time, leading to attractive bars^ where 

UNNATURAL MOTHERS, 

decently, and sometimes well dressed, drag their un- 
fortunate children, especially on Sunday evenings, to 
listen to language often of a most demoralizing 
character. Alas ! that it should be so. 

Influence of bad language. — An American minister, 
in an address to his congregation, once said that in 
early life he had heard some foul language in the 
street, and that it tainted his memory ever afterwards, 
and never left him, even in the most solemn moments 
of his life. 

I have also read that when John Bunyan, before his 
conversion, was using very bad language, a woman 
of low character, reproved him with great severity 
for profane swearing, declaring in the strongest 
expressions, that he exceeded in it above all men she 
ever heard. 

From that hour he began to break off this odious 
practice. 

In times of illness in the days I am now writing 
about, cupping— or blood letting by a cupping glass — 
was much practised. When I was about nine years 
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old, and lying dangerously ill with typhoid fever, the 
doctor, Mr. Paxton, ordered some leeches to be put 
on my chest. I have still the marks they left, about 
the size of the head of a pin. When the leeches had 
filled and satisfied themselves, they were put upon a 
plate that had salt upon it, which made them sick, 
and upon recovery they could be used again. 

Although sixty-five years have passed away, I can 
distinctly recollect that Mrs. Paxton, wife of Dr. Paxton, 
came to see and read to me, and one day she brought, 
to my great delight, an illustrated copy of the poet 
Cowper's history of " John Gilpin's Wedding Day," 
an amusing story in verse, which all children should 
read. 

It IS very wonderful, that after all the years that 
have passed, I should still have such a vivid recollec- 
tion of the good lady mentioned above. Notwith- 
standing the millions of thoughts that have flitted 
through my mind since then, they have not been able 
to obliterate the recollection of her Christian sym- 
pathy and kindness. 

BOOKS I READ IN 1845-1850, NOVELS, ETC. 

All the early part of my life I was very fond of 
reading novels, and was much interested in Fenimore 
Cooper's "Last of the Mohicans," " The Pathfinder," 
" The Prairies," and other works of his. I followed 
the marvellous adventures of the different characters 
with the Red Indians, in the wilds and forests of 
America, with great interest. 

I have also gone, mentally, some voyages with 
Captain Marryatt in his novels of " Midshipman Easy," 
" Peter Simple," and others, with much delight. 

With Mr. Charles Dickens' "Pickwick" I passed 
many a laughable hour, especially with Mr. Pickwick 
V. Mrs. Bardell ; also with Sam Weller and his father. 
And in his other novels I have sympathised with little 
Nell and poor Smike. 

[23] 
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I have been in spirit round the world with Lord 
Anson and Captain Cook in their voyages of dis- 
coveries and adventures. There were many other 
authors that I was fond of reading at this time, but I 
must refrain from noticing them, except Sir Walter 
Scott, whose novels and poetical works I have read 
many times^ with increasing admiration, and have been 
much struck with their healthy moral tone, compared 
with some of the sensational, demoralising works of 
the present day, which are a disgrace to the age in 
which we live. Some of the cleverest writers are the 
greatest offenders, and make large fortunes by their 
pernicious work. Shame upon them ! Shame^ that the 
unselfish efforts of all denominations of Christians, 
who are trying to make home life purer and happier, 
should be partly frustrated by the writers of such 
novels as those alluded to. * 

There is, however, one more book I should like to 
mention, that my father and mother always expected 
their children to read on Sunday afternoons. I mean 
" The Pilgrim's Progress," by John Bunyan. I can 
well recollect it, and I think it must have been a 
very early edition, as it was printed in good size type, 
and had rough, but very dramatic wood engravings, 
far more str&ing than some of the modem illustra- 
tions. For instance, Giant Despair, the keeper of 
Doubting Castle, carried oflf Mr. Christian and Mr. 
Hopeful, who were on their way to the City of 
Zion, as prisoners to his stronghold, for sleeping on 
his grounds. He is represented in the old edition as 
a very tall, big man, with a fierce countenance, wear- 
ing a hairy kind of jacket, and a great club in his 

* With reference to the above remarks, I noticed in the ** DaiKr Tele- 
graph " of Jan. 29th last, some extracts from a speech of Sir Edward 
Clarke's, Q.C., M.P., on writers of the present day, in which he says, that 
during the year just closed, perhaps the two most notable books were 
Swinburne's ** Rosamund," and ** Stalky and Co.,** by Rudyard Kipling ; 
and that the manuscript of the former ought to have been burnt instead 
of printed, and the latter work was a specimen of the degrading state to 
which present-day literature had sunk. 
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hands. In the modern edition that I have the giant 
is represented as kneeling by the prisoners, and look- 
ing very miserable, as though he had been crying. 

The "Pilgrim's Progress " and other works of John 
Bunyan were very popular in my boyhood. I recollect 
the copy my father had was covered with green baize, 
which was the customary covering in those days for 
books that were valued. Lord Macaulay, in review- 
ing, in 1830, a "Life of John Bunyan and his 
• Pilgrim's Progress,' " written by R. Southey, Esq., 
the then Poet Laureate, describes in the following 
eloquent language the style of Bunyan's writing, which 
I think will interest many of my readers, and I have 
therefore transcribed it : 

" His style/' Macaulay says, " is delightful to every reader, 
and invaluable as a study to every person who wishes to obtain 
a wide command over the English language. The vocabulary 
is that of the common people. There is not an expression, it 
we except a few technical terms of theology, which would 
puzzle the rudest peasant We have observed several pages 
which do not contain a single word of more than two syllables. 
Yet no writer has said more exactly what he meant to say. For 
magnificence, for pathos, for vehement exhortation, for subtle 
disquisition, for every purpose of the poet, the orator, and 
the divine, this homdy dialect of a plain working man was 
perfectly sufiScient. There is no book in our literature on which 
we woidd so readily stake the fame of the old unpolluted Eng- 
lish language, no book which shows so well how rich that 
language is in its own proper wealth, and how little it has im- 
proved by all that it has borrowed." 
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LETTER V. 



TRAINED BANDS, OR VOLUNTEERS, OF 1805 — 1857. 

I venture to offer a few remarks respecting the 
Volunteer Movement of 1857, which I was one of the 
first to join. Before doing so I should like to observe 
that my father was one of the trained-bands, in 1805, 
who volunteered to serve King and country, when the 
great Napoleon threatened to invade England with 
200,000 trained troops which he had assembled at 
Boulogne. He thought, by the assistance of the 
navy of Spain, with which Government he had made 
a treaty, and his own fleet, he could block the 
Channel against the English war vessels, while he 
transported his army across to England. But oiu- 
navy, under the command of Nelson, was too active 
for the French and Spanish combined, and ultimately, 
in the battle of Trafalgar, their fleets were crushed, 
but, unfortunately, the great Admiral, lost his life in 
the moment of victory. 

In the meantime the spirit of the English people 
was aroused, and 60,000 volunteers, including my 
father, came forward to defend their homes. A few 
week's later their number had increased to nearly 
400,000. Finding the manhood of England was 
aroused against him, it is said that Napoleon, with a 
last glance of baflled vengeance at our shores, by one 
of his most brilliant efforts of stragetic genius, diverted 
and hurled the vast force collected at Boulogne, 
against Austria and Russia, who had joined the 
Continental Coalition which had been formed against 
him, completely crushing their combined forces at 
the battle of Austerlitz. 
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Many years after these exciting times, I recollect 
seeing my father's accoutrements about the house, 
and he told me that they used to drill on Port 
Meadow^ and other places which I have now for- 
gotten. My mother also said that before she was 
married, and when she was living at home at War- 
borough, they fancied, when walking on the village 
green in the evening, that they could hear the firing 
of " Boney's " cannon, and were much troubled and 
afraid. 

After Napoleon's abdication, and the conclusion of 
peace in 1814, the trained bands were assembled 
for a last review by the Prince Regent in Hyde Park 
on the 28th of June, in the presence of Alexander, 
Emperor of Russia, the King of Prussia, Field 
Marshal Blucher, and many other persons of dis- 
tinction, and shortly afterwards they received the 
thanks of Parliament and were disbanded. 

BREAKING UP OF THE CAMP AT BOULOGNE. 

The following graphic description of the breaking 
up and dispersion of Napoleon's forces has been 
given by an eye-witness : 

''At daybreak the wind was fair for England, and the 
blockading squadron had been blown down the Channel The 
trumpets sounded ' On board t ' and in six hours nearly 200,000 
soldiers, sailors, artillery, stores, ammunition, and arms were 
embarked. Everything seemed favourable for the adventure. 
All was hushed. Every eye and ear intent for the signal to 
get under weigh. PresenUy the trumpets pealed again ; but, 
alas 1 it was *To Land 1 ' The army disembarked in the same 
order, but with very different feelings. The soldiers looked 
vexed and disappointed, and even murmurs were heard as 
they reached the beach. However, a brief proclamation was 
then read, announcing the commencement of war with Austria 
and Russia and a consequent change of destination for the 
g^and army. An unanimous shout of joy welcomed this 
intelligence. The setting sun that evening gave the army of 
Napoleon a farewell glance at its clifis, and by to-morrow's 
dawn the vanguard was on its way for Austerlitz." 
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And what was the end of this mighty Conqueror 
of Nations ? An exile from his country, and in all 
probability when he sodght repose, had to appear 
as a prisoner before the bar of his Conscience, with 
Memory as the chief witness against him, until 
beneficent Sleep took pity on him, and oblivion 
followed for a few hours. 

A life of shadows, pursuing and pursued by 
shadows. 

Let us remember that "man proposes, but God 
disposes." 

VOLUNTEERS OF 1857. 

I mentioned in my remarks on the trained bands of 
1805, that I was among the first hundred, who volun- 
teered to serve Queen and country in the year 1857, 
when a number of French officers in an address to 
the Emperor Napoleon, had declared England to be a 
den of assassins for having harboured "Orsini,"the 
conspirator, who, with others, had attempted to 
assassinate the Emperor and Empress of the French, 
as they were being driven to the Opera, and hinted 
at an immediate invasion of this country. 

At this time the Oxford Volunteers, under Sergeant 
Burgin, assembled and were drilled in the County 
Hall, generally before breakfast. He was an excellent 
disciplinarian, and soon brought the recruits into good 
working order. 

I feel I should not be justified in attempting to give 
an account of the rise and progress of the Volunteers 
in Oxford, as I retired in 1864. There are, however, 
now living many officers and privates who joined the 
corps at the beginning, who could, from their long 
experience, give a very interesting account of this 
patriotic movement. 

I may, however, say that I was one of those who 
had the honour of marching past the Queen in Hyde 
Park in i860. I remember it was an exceptionally 
hard day's work, as we had to start by rail very early 
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in the morning, and were on our feet all day. It was 
some hours before the review took place after we had 
assembled in Hyde Park. Ultimately, after great 
excitement and fatigue, we reached Oxford very late 
at night. 

The Duke of Wellington once said, there were not 
half-a dozen generals in the British Army, who could 
concentrate 20,000 troops in Hyde Park at a given 
time without confusion. In the first year of their 
enrolment, from eighteen to twenty thousand volun- 
teers marched past before Her Majesty the Queen 
with great success. 

BOATING : IFFLEY — ^SANDFORD. 

I was very fond of boating in the early part of my 
life, and with four or five companions, have had many 
a pleasant spin to Ifiley, casting a glance at the old 
water mill (the delight of artists) and the historic 
Norman church as we rowed past to Sandford. After 
resting, and sometimes having a header in the Pool, 
we would row quietly home again. 

A sad calamity occurred at Sandford Pool to two 
young gentlemen, when I was about thirteen years of 
age, which caused a great wave of sorrow to pass 
over the University and City. I can well recollect the 
regret and excitement it produced among all classes 
of society. 

The following inscription on the monument record- 
ing their loss, can still be seen, and speaks for itself : 

TO THE HEHORY OP 

RICHARD PHILLIMORB and WILLIAM GAISPORD, 

Studbrts op Christ Chuiich, 

who wbrb drownbd nbar this spot 

ON THB 23rd OP JURB, 1843. 

I have heard they lost their lives through endeavour- 
ing to shoot the lasher in a summer flood, when the 
water was very high, and running with great force, 
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and in so doing they are supposed to have come in 
contact with some large stones at the bottom of the 
pool. Another report was that Mr. Gaisford was 
seized with cramp and was drowned, while Mr. 
Phillimore, in trying to save him, lost his own life. 

Two monumental tablets are erected to their 
memory in Christ Church Cathedral. 

NUNEHAM PARK. 

Now and again we would take our provisions and 
spend a pleasant day in the Park, which was very 
enjoyable, as it was, and is now, a lovely spot, with 
its picturesque old cottages and rustic bridge to 
the little island ; and the beautiful stretch of water 
toward s Abingdon, with the woods sloping down to 
the edge of the river. We would stroll to the hill, by 
the old Conduit overlooking the Thames, from which 
a fine and interesting view of Oxford is obtained. 
After enjoying ourselves, with all the zest of youth, 
we returned to the cottages, and spent a few hours 
very pleasantly, and then rowed back to the Old City, 
thankful for the privilege of being allowed to spend 
our time in such an attractive place. I feel I am 
only expressing what many thousands of visitors have 
felt, that they have to thank the Harcourt family, for 
the privilege of having been allowed to pass some of 
the happiest hours of their lives, in this beautiful 
domain. 

NUNEHAM FAIR. 

The above annual Fair took place on the 12th of 
August, and was much enjoyed and appreciated. It 
was held in the large meadow between the hill 
and the river. People for miles round would drive 
through the Park, and there were hundreds of empty 
vehicles all round by the Conduit. Thousands of 
visitors went from Oxford and Abingdon by house- 
boats, barges, and rowing boats of every description, 
and for miles round many would walk to this annual 
outing. 
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It was a Fair of the usual character of the time, 
booths, shows, cheap Jacks, snuff-boxing, skittles, and 
other forms of rough amusement 

It was ultimately suppressed^ I believe, on account 
of the damage sustained by the lawlessness of the 
rougher element. 
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LETTER VI. 



THE UNIVERSITY SUPREMACY. 
1857-8. 

It had been the custom for many centuries for the 
Mayor of Oxford, when elected, to take an oath of 
allegiance before the Vice-Chancellor to respect the 
" rights and privileges of the University." 

In this year 1857, Mr. Alderman Grubb was elected 
Mayor, and refused to take the oath, whereupon the 
University authorities threatened legal proceedings 
against the City to compel him to do so. 

I knew the Alderman fairly well in my early life, 
as I met him occasionally at the vestry meetings of 
St. Peter-le-Bailey, of which parish we were both 
residents, and I felt sure that all the "Queen's 
horses and all the Queen's men " would not make him 
alter any opinion that he had once formed. 

After much correspondence between both parties, 
the University " made a virtue of necessity," and the 
old supremacy became obsolete, after existing about 
six hundred years, from 1248 to 1857. 

I quite believe the University were as well pleased 
as the City that this degrading ceremony had come 
to an end. 

While on this subject, I should like to give a short 
sketch of the Excommunication of Michael Hethe, 
the Mayor of Oxford, in 1530, for refusing to take 
the oath of subservience to the University. He well 
knew what would follow if he refused. He might 
have reasoned with himself as follows : " Why should 
I object to take the oath, my predecessors have 
done so for many generations? It would only be a 
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pleasant quarter of an hour with the Vice-Chancellor, 
who would receive myself and colleagues Cburteously, 
shake hands at parting, with a few agreeable com- 
pliments. It would be only a matter of mere form." 
He determined otherwise, and would not give way. 

When served with a notice from the Vice-Chan- 
cellor to appear before him and take the customary 
oath, he said to the messenger, ^ Recommend me to 
your master, and tell him that I am in this town, the 
King's gracious lieutenant for lack of a better, and 
know no cause why I should appear before him. I 
know him not for my ordinary." 

Consequently he was excommunicated, and it 
was read in every church in Oxford, and all people 
who spoke to him, or ate or drank with him, were 
accursed. It appears he was afterwards absolved. 
He left Oxford for a time, but returned and ulti- 
mately died in the City, and was buried in St. Ebbe's 
Church, a brave old citizen, of whom all Oxford 
ought to be proud. 

We have seen what an excommunication means. 
I should like to explain for my younger readers what 
is the meaning of an interdict. It was an ecclesiastical 
censure, by which the Church of Rome forbids Divine 
Service in every kingdom, town, or province, except 
baptism of infants, taking confession, and giving 
absolution to dying patients. 

In consequence of a Town and Gown disturbance 
in 1354, in which many of the students were killed, 
the City was placed under an interdict which was 
ultimately removed by arrangement. In the year 
1 103 Pope Alexander the Third put all England 
under an interdict. 

In my reading, lately, I came across the following 
paragraph relating to the above subject. It was 
written by a distinguished member of the University, 
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who was evidently on good terms with himself, as he 
is very amusing : 

"Authority was given to the Vice-Chancellor by Convo* 
cation to take legal measures for maintaining the privileges of 
the University, as to the dispute with the City concerning the 
Mayor's Oath *to respect the rights and privileges of the 
University ' on his admission to office. This proc^ding in a 
dignified spirit was intended only to bring the citizens to their 
senses ; the University, after enforcing its rights, being willing 
to make concessions to the City. After some swaggering on 
one side and forbearance on the other, the matter was amicably 
settled, and future Mayors relieved from a ceremony under 
which their predecessors, till quite recently, had never fretted, 
and to which (or something like it) the High Sheriff for the 
County does not scruple to conform. 

I beg to observe that the facts, bearing upon the 
Mayor's Oath prior to 1853, I ^^e obtained from 
reading Mr. William Turner's "Records of Oxford from 
1509 to 1583," an admirably arranged book on which 
I should like to make a few remarks some day, if I 
am spared. This book is worthy of the printing, and 
the printing worthy of the book. I also take this 
opportunity of thanking Mr. Councillor Moore for his 
valuable notes on Municipal Life of Oxford. from 
912 to 1896. I have passed many a pleasant hour 
in reading the same. 

HONOUR TO WHOM HONOUR IS DUE. 

It was in the year 1836 that a Mr. O. A. Talboys 
had a bookseller's shop in the High Street, on the 
premises now occupiwi by Messrs. Walford and 
Spokes. He was a gentleman of great intellectual 
abilities, and much respected. He was Sheriff of the 
City in the year 1836. During this time he started 
a printing office in St. Clement's and made every 
arrangement to print and publish an English edition 
of Passow's German-Greek Lexicon. He had hardly 
began to do so, when illness overtook him, and he 
passed away. In consequence of his death, the busi- 
ness was closed, and ultimately the Lexicon came into 
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the hands of the Delegates of the University Press ; 
but the honour of introducing into this country the 
celebrated work, now known as Liddell and Scott's, 
is due to the gendeman named above. 

For my younger readers, I may say that Passow 
was a distinguished German scholar, noted for his 
celebrated German-Greek Lexicon. He was born in 
1786 and died in 1833. 

A NOBLE DE£D OF SELF-SACRIFICS. 

I occasionally take a walk from the New Road to 
Folly Bridge, and about half-way round is Boney's 
Bridge, crossing the stream which leads to Ferry 
Hincksey, and close to it, is a memorial column, 
which bears an inscription as below. I have copied 
it, as I think it very pathetic : 

IK ■BBORV OP 

BDGAR OEOROB WILSON, 

WHO, APTBR RBSCUINO TWO BOYS PROM OBOWMINO, LOST HIS UPS, 

June ISth, 1888, aobo 21 ybahs. 

Erected under the auspices of the Young Men's Christian Association. 
Unveiled November 7th by the Mayor of Oxford, Walter Gray, Esq. 

His death was deplored throughout the City, especially 
by those who knew him best He has gone to his 
reward, "which passeth man's understanding." 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

The beautiful Martyr's Memorial, to the memory 
of Cranmer, Ridley, and Latimer was completed in 
November, 1844. 

In the same year the branch railway from Didcot 
to Oxford was opened. A large demonstration was 
held in the form of a fair in Hincksey-step ground, 
and when the train came near it stopped, and some 
of the principal passengers alighted. The engine and 
carriages were gaily decorated with flags, etc The 
completion of this branch line of the Great Western 
was of great importance in every way to the City. 
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The University opposed the BiU in Parliament, 
as they thought it would demoralise the under- 
graduates. 

In the same year there was an outbreak of cholera 
in Oxford, there being about 120 cases, out of which 
69 died. I knew some of them that passed away to 
the "undiscovered bourne from which no traveller 
retiuns." 

Gas was introduced into Oxford in the year 1819. 
It was tried in the High Street^ amid great rejoicing, 
with much success. I had this information from a 
friend of mine whose mother witnessed it No doubt 
my father and mother did the same, but I do not 
recollect their mentioning it. 

In my early life the Royal Arms were fixed at the 
east end of churches over the Ten Commandments. 
It was a sapng that 

The Lion and the Unicom^ 

Fighting for the Crown, 
The Lion beat the Unicom, 

Up street and down. 

I attended Carfax Church when a schoolboy, and 
occasionally, an old rev. gentleman preached about 
once a month for nearly an hour. We very irreverently 
called him " Old Spoil-the-Pudding," alluding to our 
dinner in prospect^ as the pudding always came first 
to save the meat, which was a consideration in large 
families. 

Many old citizens will remember Johnny Millboum, 
who walked about in a long coat and tall hat, with a 
stick as long as himself; also Billy Holloway, who 
was very bow-legged and went with crutches. They 
were both much caricatured. 

Long Drury, the City Drummer, was always in fine 
form at City elections. He was a shoemaker by 
trade, but during election times people had to have 
their " soles mended " by someone else. He was too 
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busy to shave at these times, and went about with a 
black scrubby beard, with his friend the City Piper, 
They were Almsmen of Bartlemas, and at all Council 
elections they called upon the new members for the 
usual donations. 
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LETTER VII. 



CHRIST CHURCH MEADOW. 

I do not. think that there is anyone living, who has 
been round Christ Church Meadow more times than 
myself. Living so near all my life, I have been a 
constant visitor. My earliest recollection is, that 
when quite a child, I was, with other children, play- 
ing in the Broad Walk, and that I put my hand into 
a hole at the bottom of one of the old elm trees, and 
pulled out a small parcel containing money, amount- 
ing to the value of at least twenty pounds. I at 
once went home with it to my father. He thought 
it his duty to take the same to the police station, and 
explain how it had been discovered. He was there told 
that every enquiry would be made, and they would 
let him know the result. What that was I do not 
remember, or if I ever knew, have now forgotten. 
It was thought at the time the money had been stolen, 
and was placed where I found it, to be taken away at 
some future date. 

Seventy years have passed since the above incident 
happened, and I believe in the meantime I have upon 
an average^ been round the Meadow three times 
in a week. For some years I went round almost 
daily, and on Sundays twice, and for the last ten years 
very frequently, with an ever-increasing attachment. 

Supposing I have been round, during the last seventy 
years, as often as I think, it would make ten thousand 
nine hundred and twenty times, but leaving out the 
odd numbers, it would still leave ten thousand. 

When Dr. Gaisford was Dean he did not take very 
much interest in having the meadow trimly kept ; con- 
sequently it was in a very rough state compared with 
what it is at the present time. I can recollect only 
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one caretaker being employed. He swept the walks 
occasionally with a long broom, an occupation that 
had its diversions^ in having to run after the school- 
boys, who were always in mischief, as they ever have 
been. ' 

When the late Mr. Grant became butler of Christ 
Church, under Dr. Liddell, great improvements began 
to be made, and have continued ever since. For- 
merly, on each side of the Broad Walk, there was a 
wide ditch, over which I have often jumped. The 
walk was lengthened, I believe, during the time that 
Dean Liddell was head of the House; the end 
opposite the new buildings being then planted with 
trees differing in their character of growth to those 
which form the original avenue. An interest attaches 
to these, as they were planted by distinguished visitors 
to Oxford, when guests at the Deanery. 

The new walk, leading from Christ Church to the 
river, was made rather more than twenty years ago, 
and was a great improvement on the old way round, 
under the boundary wall by the Trill Mill stream, as 
it was then called. It was being formed when the 
last of the destructive fires occurred in the Corn- 
market Street, on the premises of Messrs. Grimbly 
and Hughes, and it is partly composed of the debris 
carted away from the site of the same. The so- 
called stream had become very objectionable, as the 
drainage of the lower part of the City was conveyed 
by it into the river, and continued to be so for some 
time afterwards. 

At this time there were no houseboats on the river, 
except one now occupied by Messrs. Salter Bros, for 
business purposes. At the present time there are 
twenty-two, belonging to different colleges, and these 
extend nearly halif-a-mile. To my mind there is a 
great drawback to this increased number of boats, as 
they form an obstruction to the river view from the 
meadow, and the authorities of Christ Church have 
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fixed in the front of the river, a formidable iron fence, 
terminating with sharp points, with a few gateways to 
admit members of the colleges to their respective 
boats. I am perfectly aware that the authorities, in 
doing so, are only protecting their property from tres- 
passers, and quite right; but as I look across the 
river, I seem to be looking at nature through the bars 
of a prison, which to my mind makes the view un- 
natural, and I feel quite relieved when I reach the 
rustic bridge, and continue my walk round the meadow 
by the side of the ever beautiful winding Cherwell, with 
no iron fence to worry me. 

The design of the rustic bridge alluded to has been 
adversely criticised from the point of view of its 
utility, and there are some who hold the opinion that 
artistically, as an oaken structure, it is not improved 
in appearance by coats of paint, and that its span 
would have better suited a broader stream. The 
skeleton panels, however, are very appropriate, and 
render the bridge, when viewed from a distance, quite 
picturesque. 

The extended group of plane trees at this spot is 
attractive all the year round, and constitutes one of 
the most pleasing features of the meadow. The plane 
tree once adorned the gardens of Jerusalem, and is 
now highly esteemed in Eastern countries. It is of 
interest to know, that we owe the introduction of the 
Oriental plane tree into England, to the elder Trades- 
cant, who bequeathed his large collection of specimens 
of natural history^to his son, who greatly augmented 
the same, and whose close friendship with Ashmole, 
led to the whole collection being left to the latter, who 
finally bequeathed it to the Oxford University. 

After resting on the round seat under the fine plane 
tree, I pass along the winding path leading to Deep 
Martin until I come to the double-arm seat under 
the " spreading chestnut tree," a very charming spot, 
especially in summer time. I continue my walk to 
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the last seat on the left and sit down once more, and 
looking across to Magdalen Bridge and Tower, with 
all its attractive surroundings, I feel thankful for the 
opportunities I have had, from boyhood to old age, 
of spending some of the most pleasant hours of my 
life in walking round this delightful meadow. 

SKATING ON THE MEADOW. 

Not many years since, the meadow was under water, 
and a severe frost set in, which lasted some time ; 
consequently there was much skating, which was 
enjoyed exceedingly by all classes of society. Unfor- 
tunately a sudden thaw occurred, that floated the ice 
from its ground bearings, with the result that it broke 
away suddenly in several places, and caused con- 
siderable alarm. The many hundred of skaters, who 
rushed toward the higher ground for safety, made 
matters worse, consequently they were nearly all up 
to their knees in water, your humble servant among 
them. There was not much harm done^ but the 
unpleasantness arose of having to walk through the 
streets with the water oozing out of one's boots. I 
have heard that Dr. Bradley, the then Master of 
University College, and now Dean of Westminster, 
went in up to his arm pits ; if so, it must have been 
in the ditch that runs across the meadow, as the flood 
was very shallow. I claim the honour of having had 
a bath in the same place, some years before the rev. 
gentleman. I knew it well, as many years before the 
events recorded above, when skajfing one winter, I d/ 
made a start, but unfortunately I was on the same / 
ditch.; the ice gave way, and I was up to my chin in 
black muddy fluid in a moment. The great peculiarity 
of this particular compound is the tenacity with which 
it adheres to one's clothing, and the anythirg but 
delightful odour which it emits for some time after- 
wards. It did not take me long to get home, as I felt 
ashamed of myself, and was afraid that I should meet 
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someone who might recognise me under circumstances 
that were not very attractive, especially as I left my 
mark every time I took a step. 

SNAKESHEADS. 

In the meadow^ more especially at the lower end, 
the Snakeshead Fritillary abounds, and produces 
yearly during the months of April and May an 
abundance of flowers. These are always most con- 
spicuous in late seasons, when the young growth of 
the grass has been retarded by uncongenial weather. 
They may there be observed in great numbers, dis- 
playing theu* chequered light and dark tinted flowers, 
with a fair sprinkling of white ones amongst them, 
effectively poised on slender stems, a few inches above 
the herbage. If the snakesheads can be associated 
with one place more than another in Great Britain, 
where its uncommon appearance has attracted most 
attention, if not admiration, it must be admitted that 
Oxford is faciie princeps. The fields on either side 
of the river Isis have for many years past furnished 
large quantities of them, where they are sought for 
and gathered by flower-loving people, for the adorn- 
ment of their homes. These curiously-shaped flowers, 
with, in many instances, their mosaic-like markings, 
cannot be definitely localised, as they are to be met 
with over a very wide area. They extend up the 
sides of the river Thames to its source, and there, 
within a few miles, is a field that has been famed for 
them from time immemorial. * 

I am indebted to a friend for the above remarks on Snakesheads. 
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LETTER VIII. 



MERTON FIELD. 

I can well recollect when this field was not 
enclosed in any way, and at the time there was 
a large pond in the centre. It was a playground for 
many children in the same way as the "slip" or 
" wilderness " is now, that lies between the horse-path 
and Broad Walk. During the late beautiful summer 
(1899; I have noticed many little ones enjoying 
themselves, in the most innocent fashion, under the 
shade of the fine trees, that lend such a charm to this 
particular spot. 

The walk under Merton wall, which is a portion of 
the old City wall, with a well preserved bastion, is a 
very great favourite for invalids in winter and spring, 
as they are protected from the northerly winds. I never 
could understand why it should be called "The 
Dead Man's Walk," except that it suggests the pre- 
carious tenure of life to those who frequent it. How- 
ever this may be, I speak from personal experience, 
when I say that I have benefited much in health by 
takmg exercise here, notwithstanding the inclemency 
of the weather occasionally. 

The buildings of Merton College, that lie adjacent 
to this wall, occupy one of the most favoured spots 
in Oxford, the outlook from them being as pleasant 
as could be desired. On the walls of the principal 
building the roses hasten in their coming, and some 
of them remain to catch the fitful sunbeams that 
lighten up the leafless branches of the trees in the 
late autumn. The wrought-iron gates and wall rail- 
ings are noteworthy, as being a good example of a 
handicraft that has furnished Oxford Colleges with 
the best specimens of its work that can be met with. 
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THE BOTANIC GARDEN. 

From Merton Field to the Botanic Garden is but 
a few steps, but it takes one into a delightfully quiet 
spot, which has its old-world special features. The 
high wall, with which it is enclosed, is a great pro- 
tection to those who seek its shelter during the winter 
months. The river Cherwell, running as it does on 
one side, adds to its charm. There is also a fine 
view to be obtained of Magdalen Tower and Bridge. 
From the garden, the picturesque two bridges thrown 
across the river, to enable the scholars of Magdalen 
School to reach their athletic ground, have also a 
pleasing effect. 

The garden contains numerous plants and trees, 
that have helped to make it a centre of attraction and 
interest to those engaged in the branch of science to 
which it is specially devoted. Visitors from far- 
distant countries are the more impressed with this 
delightful old place, when they recognise in some 
particular production a familiar plant, perhaps native 
to their own country, or possessing for them associa- 
tions that have gathered round the days that have long 
passed away. To residents of Oxford, the garden and 
and its conservatories afford a pleasure which is highly 
appreciated by those who visit them. 

The Guide, published by Dr. Daubeny in 1853, 
is very interesting reading, and as I believe it is now 
scarce, I quote the introduction, which speaks for 
itself: 

"The Botanic Garden of Oxford is the oldest in Great 
Britain ; under the name of ' Physic ' Garden it was founded 
on the 25th July, the day of St. James the Apostle, in the year 
of our Lord 1632, through the liberality of Henry Lord 
Danvers, Baron of Demsey, in the County of Wilts. 

" On this day, the ground upon which the garden stands 
having been raised considerably, so as to protect it from floods, 
the Vice-Chancellor, and other dignitaries, went in procession 
from St. Mary's Church to the garden, where Mr. Edward 
Dawson, a physician of Groadgates Hall, and Dr. Clayton, the 
Regius Professor of Medicine, each delivered an oration, after 
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which the first stone was laid by the Vice-Chancellor himself. 
The gateway was subsequently completed under the direction 
of Inigo Jones, except the two figures of King Charles the 
First and King Charles the Second, which stand in niches, on 
the right and left of the said archway, and were put up at a 
later period, the expenses being defrayed out of the fine im- 
posed on Antony a Wood for a libel on the Earl of Clarendon." 

MAGDALEN COLLEGE WATER WALK AND 
THE GROVE. 

I remember that about sixty-five years since, my 
father went with me occasionally to see the deer in 
the Grove, and later in life I often visited it with my 
children, for the same purpose. I have always been 
much impressed with the reposeful beauty of this 
miniature forest, with its grand old elm trees in the 
midst, as it were, of the City ; and have paid many 
a visit in my later life to have another view of what 
has always been to me so attractive. I have been 
round the Water Walk many hundred times, and 
have enjoyed its quiet surroundings, and have not 
forgotten, as I passed on to Addison's Walk, to cast 
a thought on the times in which he lived, and the ten 
years he passed so pleasantly at Magdalen. I was 
very fond of a hymn he composed, which we used to 
sing in Church when I was about twelve years of age^ 
beginning, 

*' The spacious firmament on high, 
" With all the blue ethereal sky," etc. 

It must now be over fifty years since I saw, for the 
first and last time, the old President, Dr. Routh, 
as he passed from the inner chapel. He was rather 
short, looked very aged and feeble, and wore i 
wig. I was reading a few days since that it is 
said of him that he well remembered when the 
Fellows of Magdalen, in the Common Room, drank 
to the health of the " King over the water." It is 
very curious that I should have seen one who had 
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himself heard this toast proposed, as it must now be 
about 150 years since. 

The venerable President died Dec. 22, 1854, in his looch 
year. He held the Presidency sixty-four y^rs. 

His funeral was numerously attended by members of the 
University generally. 

The choir, in procession, chanted the Funeral Service round 
the cloisters. 

There is another person who saw him once only, 
and at the same time received his benediction. I 
allude to the Rev. A. Cleveland Coxe, M.A., the 
then Rector of Grace Church, Baltimore (America), 
author of "Christian Ballads," originally published in 
America in 1848, and a new edition, by Messrs. 
John and James Parker, Oxford and London, in the 
year 1858. I find that the last poem in the book is 
that on Magdalen College on May morning, but I 
think this has been printed separately, and is probably 
well known. My object now is more especially to 
remark that on reading his ballad on '"England," 
page 57, I have been much struck with his deep love 
for the old Country, which pervades the whole of the 
poem, and the imaginary picture he draws of the life 
of a Student in the University of Oxford. It is evident 
that the rev. gentleman had not visited England when 
these verses were written, because he writes : 

All thanks to pencil and the page, 
Of graver's mimic art, 

That England's panorama gave 
To picture up my heart. 

But in after life he must have done so, for in his poem 
on " May Morning " he evinces a familiarity with an 
ancient custom : — 

All ye that linger where so soon I passed, — 

My friends of Magdalen, and thou Reverend Form I 
Of olden worth, the lonely leaf and last, 

Who gav'st my bended head a blessing warm : — 
If on this votive page a glance ye cast, 

Remember one escaped th'AUantic storm. 
Who found adventure's rich reward that day, 
When, on your tower, he welcomed English May. 
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I must now take my leave of Magdalen College and 
its beautiful surroundings, with many thanks to the 
authorities for the pleasure afforded to myself and 
others, who have so long enjoyed the privilege of visit- 
ing the delightful grounds^ without let or hindrance. 

By the kindness of the publishers, I have appended 
the verses relating to the ideal life of a Student at 
Oxford. 

DAY DREAMS. 

STUDENT LIFE AT OXFORD. 

Stanza 7. 

And I have lived my student years ^ 

On Isis' wizard side, 
In sooth no candidate, I ween, 

For Alma-Mater's pride ; 
For £emcy that could awe my soul, 

To surplice, hood, and gown, 
Hath mingled me in college freaks, 

And quarrels with the Town. 

Stanza 8. 

Dear happy hours I where others slight 

The boon my soul had prized. 
The cells where sages have been bred. 

And human lore baptized I 
Those walks of towering Magdalene, 

Those Christ Church meads sc fair, 
St. Mary's spire — chime answering chime. 

And early bell for prayer. 

Stanza 10. 

In day-dreams of the roving wish, 

The Cherwell's banks I've trod ; 
Have pulled an oar on Isis tide, 

Or strayed with gun and rod ; 
Have taken rooms, burglarious thought I 

Called quiet Corpus mine ; * 
And won a prize ; ye double-firsts, 

Forgive the bold design I 

* QuUt Corpus,— I have an itnpreasion that Corpus must be a quiet 
place for a moderate reading man, not over studious, and fond of con- 
versation. What can be got from books and pictures give an American 
this impression ; but I knotv nothing about it. and am very likely wide of 
the mark. 
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Stanza II. 

It ne'er can be — but &ncy free, 

To live in one's desire, 
To catch from dreams, what real life 

In Oxford would inspire ; 
This use of fancy have I made. 

Forbidden else to roam, 
Till England is a home to me, 

Besides my native home. 

Stanza 13. 
All thanks to pencil, and the page, 

Ot graver's mimic art. 
That England's panorama gave 

To picture up my heart ; 
That round my spirit's eye hath built 

Thine own cathedral piles, 
And flung the chequered-light 

Adown their trophied aisles 

Stanza 17. 
Thus Albion, have I lived with thee, 

Though born so far away ; 
With thee I spend each holy eve, 

And every festal day. 
My Sunday mom is musical. 

With England's steeple-tone ; 
And when thy Christmas hearths are bright, 

A blaze is on my own. 
Stanza 18. 
What though upon thy dear green hills. 

My footsteps never trod ; 
Thine empire is as far and wide. 

As all the world of God I 
And by the sea-side glorious 

Have I been wont to stand. 
For Ocean is old England's own. 

Where'er it beats the land. 

Stanza 19. 
And I have sung. By Babel's stream 

The Hebrew's harp was still, 
For there, there was no God for him. 

No shrine and holy hill : 
But here, by Hudson's glorious wave, 

A song of thee I'll sound. 
For England's sons and spires are here, 

And England's God around. 
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Since the foregoing was written I have gleaned a few 
more particulars of the Grove, which I append, 
as I think they will be interesting to many of my 
readers, who will in all probability never see or hear 
of the valuable ** History of Magdalen College," 
recently written by H. A. Wilson, M.A., Founder's 
Chaplain of the College : 

The majority of the trees in the Grove are English ehns, 
dating from the restoration of Charles IL Two wych elms of 
large size were probably planted about the same time as the 
others, though the quicker growth of the wych elm gives them, 
a most imposing appearance. The larger of the two is suffi« 
dently remarkable for its size, to make it worth while to re- 
cord tiie measurements which have been made during the last 
seventy years. Its girth at five feet from the ground, is stated 
to have been in 1831, twenty -one feet; in 1861, twenty-three 
feet; in 1S66, twenty-three feet nine inches ; in June, 1899, it 
measured twenty-six feet five inches in girth, and its length 
was approximately measured as one hundred and thirty feet 

There have been deer in the Grove for at least two 
hundred years, probably longer. 

The large plane, and the silver birch tree, which stands on 
the north side of the President's Lodgings, were planted in 
1801, by Henry Philpotts, afterwards Bishop of Exeter, when 
he was Junior Bursar. 

Near the gate of the Walks there stood formerly a great oak 
tree, which fell down in 1789. Its dimensions were— height, 
71ft. 8in. ; girth, 21ft pin. ; solid content, 754ft Its trunk 
showed 680 annual drdes, but it had ceased to grow the 
last hundred years before it fell. 

The new Walk, connected by a bridge, at the east end of 
Addison's Walk to King's Mill, was made in 1867. 

According to Ingram's Memorials of the Colleges and Halls 
in the University of Oxford, the extent of Magdalen College 
domain is scarcely inferior to any similar foundation in Europe, 
containing as it does, nearly one hundred acres ; of which the 
buildings are said to cover very little less than eleven ; over 
which rises its majestic tower, the great ornament of the eastern 
approach to the City, the height of which is about 145 to 150 
feet 

Anthony a Wood calls the College the most noble and rich 
structure of any in the learned world. 
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The foundation stone of the old part of Magdalen Bridge was 
laid March 36th, 1773. 

Architect, John Gwsrun. 
Builder, John Randall. 

It was widened twenty feet on the south-west side, and 
both parapets were re-built by the Oxford Local Board in 
i8Sa.3. 

Chairman, Rev. R. Magrath, D.D., Provost of Queen's College. 
Engineer, Mr. W. White, Member of the Institute of C.E. 
Contractor, Mr. Geoi^e Moss, Liverpool. 
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LETTER IX, 



A SHORT SKSTCH OF AN OLD PHILOSOPHICAL 
CITIZEN. 

As early as 1855, I had a casual acquaintance with 
the late Mr. G. A. Rowell, of Alfred Street He was 
the author of a book on the " Cause of Rain," etc. I 
had many a conversation with him respecting the 
same, as it was a subject in which he was deeply 
interested, and loved a good listener. 

In January, 1859, he published his work in a 
volume of 166 pages, octavo. It was printed at the 
Clarendon Press, when Mr. Wright was manager. A 
list of the subscribers, about 170, was printed at the 
end, of which I was one. I append a few of the head- 
lines to show the nature of his studies : 

" On the Materiality of Electricity." 

"On the connection of Electricity with Meteorological 
Phenomena." 

*« On the Cause of Evaporation," etc, etc. ' 

He divides his subject under twenty-two headings, 
three of which I have given as above. I now propose 
to give a few incidents of his life, in his own words, 
in connection with his favourite studies. 

After some introductory remarks, he observes : 
** I cannot say at what time I first began to think about the 
causes of Meteorological Phenomena, but from childhood one 
of my greatest delights was to watch the lightning and listen 
to the distant thunder. This desire grew upon me, and on 
summer evening^ I generally contrived to get into some open 
place in hopes of seeing the lightning ; and there I have often 
watched a storm till it approached so near and became so 
heavy, that I have been too terrified to stay, and almost afraid 
to go home." 
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After a few more reflections^ he continues : 

" From this time to theorise on the Cause of Rain, and its 
allied phenomena, became with me a ruling passion. It has 
been the prominent subject of my thoughts by day, of my dreams 
by night ; and during several periods of ill-health, when in- 
capable of physical exertion, it has afforded me a never-failing 
mental source of recreation. In fact, so much has my mind at 
times been engrossed by these subjects, that I have often deter- 
mined, during the harass of business, to think no more about 
them ; but the first flash of lightning, or peculiarity in the 
weather, has brought them back to my mind as vividly as ever, 
and my thoughts have been occupied as before. 

The theory I now hold occurred to me while still young, and 
from that time every meteorological phenomenon I have seen, 
or read of, I have endeavoured to account for on that theory, 
and all have seemed to me fairly applicable to it 

One of the first ideas which occurred to me in reference to 
the theory was that it would be possible to cause rain ; but I 
felt assured, by giving publicity to such an opinion, I should 
have subjected myself to ridicule, and this kept me tongue-tied 
on the subject, not only when a lx>y, but for years afterwards. 

I was upwards of thirty years of age when I attended a 
Lecture on Light, by the Rev. Baden-Powell, then Professor 
of Geometry. At the conclusion of which, after speaking on 
the benefits arising from mental recreation and scientific pur- 
suits, to persons of all ranks of society, the Lecturer stated his 
opinion that the observations and researches of many persons 
which might have led to useful results were often lost to the 
world, from diffidence in the individual, or the want of encour- 
agement or advice ; and expressed his willingness to forward 
the views of any person, however humble, who was interested 
in scientific pursuits, or had any useful object in view of a 
scientific character. 

I felt at the time, as if personally spoken to, that every word 
was addressed to me alone, and at once determined to call on 
the Rev. Professor, and explain the theory and opinions I had 
formed, yet still afraid that my proposition for causing rain 
would be looked upon as ridiculous, or something worse. It 
was some months before I could summon up courage enough 
to call ; but on doing so I was kindly received, my statement 
listened to with patience, and I was then advised to commit my 
ideas to writing, and submit them in that form for further con- 
sideration. Up to this time I had never written a line on the 
subject, and being unused to composition, on that, or any other 
subject, it was some months before I commenced my task. 
However, one evening I commenced, and after writing a few 
paragraphs I felt so assured that my views were reasonable, 
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and became so interested in my subject that I did not cease 
writing until I had completed my statement I left it next 
morning for Mr. Powell's perusal, who returned it to me, and, 
to my great surprise, with a note advising me to send it to the 
London and Edinburgh Philosophical Magazine for insertion. 
I had never contemplated giving publicity to my opinions, and 
it was with some hesitation that I adopted that course. It did 
not appear in the journal, but, still favoured by the rev. gentle- 
man, it was read at a meeting of the Ashmolean Society, and 
at a meeting of the British Association at Glasgow in 1840. 
After which (1S41) I published it in a pamphlet, together with 
another paper on the Aurora and Magnetism." 

After some further observations, the author con- 
tinues : — 

" As I am well aware that I am deficient in many qualifi- 
cations for writing on a question embradng so wide a field as 
that of the Cause of Rain, it may be necessary, for the infor- 
mation of those of my readers to whom I am unknown, to state 
the circumstances under which my investigations of these sub- 
jects were carried on. Forty years since the education of boys 
was in general very inferior to that of the present day ; mine 
was only that of a common school, the teaching in which ex- 
tended no further than to the ordinary arithmetic, writing, and 
reading ; and from this I was taken when under ten years of 
age to attend to an aged grandfather. From this time I had po 
chance of improvement, except from self- education, and even 
for that my resources were very limited. I may therefore say 
with truth that my books were of Nature's printing, and the 
storm, and its phenomena, my field of study. I make this 
statement in deprecation of extreme criticism, as the arguments 
in my Essay may be improperly put, the style defective, many 
important facts unnoticed. On these points, therefore, I claim 
forbearance ; but with respect to the theory I propose I ask no 
favour ; that must stand or fall on its merits ; my only request 
in all its bearings." 

I'he remainder of the volume, about 160 pages, is 
devoted to prove that his theories were correct. It 
is very surprising that he should have obtained 
such a knowledge of Electricity, connected with 
Meteorological Phenomena, when we consider the 
disadvantages he laboured under in his education, 
which he has so pathetically described. He read 
twelve pamphlets, bearing on his arguments, before 
most of the Philosophical Societies of the day. 
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I must now bring my sketch of this respected philo- 
sophical citizen of Oxford to a close. There are many 
of his old friends, now living, who still recollect 
the great simplicity of his character, and revere his 
memory. He passed away in 1885 to his Rest 

I think the latter part of his days were some of his 
happiest, as he then held a position in the University 
and Ashmolean Museums, under J. Phillips, Esq., 
M.A., Professor of Geology, which was very congenial 
to his taste, as it bore upon subjects with which he 
had been familiar during the early part of his life. 

He was the author of an interesting essay on 
" The Beneficent Distribution of the Sense of Pain 
in Animals." 

He also wrote a pamphlet grounded on statistics, 
with a view to showing that people living at Wolver- 
cote, and other waterside places around Oxford, lived 
longer than others living at Cassington, the highest 
point in the district, consequently more exposed to 
the cold north-east winds. 

With regard to longevity in Oxford, I may add that 
Dr. Routh, the old President of Magdalen, died in 
his looth year, and that there are now in the Oxford 
Town Council three Aldermen, whose united ages, I 
am informed, amount to 242 years. My Sunday 
School teacher 65 years since, is now in good health, 
and occasionally comes into the City, although he 
must be nearly 95 years of age. 

The Rev. Baden Powell, Professor of Geometry, 
alluded to in the above remarks, I knew very well, as 
he preached occasionally at St. Paul's Church, and I 
have also heard him lecture many times on scientific 
subjects. He was very popular. He had a pleasing 
refined countenance, and a courteous manner, and by 
trying to help Mr. Rowell and others he showed that 
he had a kind heart. Kindness and sympathy cost 
little, but who can limit their beneficence. I believe 
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the rev. gentleman was the father of the distinguished 
sons, who are now serving their Queen and country 
in various positions, one of them being Colonel 
Baden-Powell, now in command of our troops at 
present besieged at Mafeking, South Africa. 
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LETTERS X, XL, XII 



EARLY RECOLLECTIONS OF THE CROWN PRINTING 
OFFICE, OXFORD. 

INTRODUCTORY REMARKS. 

Having been requested by many of my friends to 
write a short account of my connection with the office 
as above, I do so with great diffidence, as I feel my 
incompetency to describe, as I should like, the events 
which occurred during the seventeen years that I was 
connected with it — from 1840 to 1857. 

I am writing entirely from memory, and this must 
be my excuse for any error as to dates, etc. I also 
feel that my story has a good deal of personality 
about it, but as I was so intimately connected with 
the details of the rise and progress of the printing 
office in question, I cannot altogether separate myseff 
from the incidents that are related, and that came 
under my notice. 

APPRENTICED. 

I was apprenticed as a compositor, to Mr. Ingram 
Shrimpton, in the year 1840. He had been overseer 
at Mr. Baxter's printing office in St. Aldate's, and had 
left for the purpose of commencing business on his 
own account, from the commencement of which he 
was entrusted with work by Mr. John Henry Parker, 
the then publisher and bookseller, of Oxford and 
London. 

Mr. Brownlow, the chief clerk to Mr. Hester, the 
Town Clerk at this time, drew up my indentures, as 
he was accustomed to do for most lads of the City. 
I recollect him very well j he was a great snuiOf-taker^ 
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and in conversing, would leave off occasionally to take 
a pinch, which was a more fashionable habit then than 
at the present time. In this year Charles Tawney, 
Esq., was Mayor, and G. Jacobs, Esq., was Clerk to 
the Magistrates, and for some years afterwards. 

C0MMBNCIN6. 

When I presented myself to Mr. Shrimpton I found 
the builder still at work, converting an old stable and 
loft in the Crown yard into a printing office. It was 
consequently some time before we could make a 
beginning, especially as we had to wait for the type 
and printing press. However, at last we made a 
fair start, and two compositors and one pressman 
made their appearance. They were good workmen, 
but I did not much like their habits, as during 
the absence of their employer, they would amuse 
themselves by singing songs and whistling, and what 
they called " wetting their whistle," that is, they fre- 
quented a publichouse very often, to put an "enemy 
into their mouths to steal away their brains." 

PROGRESSING. 

Having now fairly started, with new type, and using 
good ink and paper, we advanced very rapidly, soon 
obtaining an excellent reputation for high-class book 
printing. 

I have always considered that one of the elements 
of the success of the office at this time, was the rapid 
development of High Church principles. Mr. Parker 
was then publishing, among other theological books, 
the " Library of Anglo-Catholic Theology," under the 
supervision of C. Crawley, Esq., of Littlemore. This 
was a reprint in octavo size, of the folio editipns of 
the works of Archbishops Laud and Bramhall ; Bishops 
Andrews, Beveridge, Bull, Cosin, Nicholson, Overall, 
Pearson, Wilson, and others. Each author was 
edited by different members of the University. Among 
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Others, whom I recollect as editors, were the Rev. A. 
Haddan, of Trinity ; Dr. Barrow, of St Edmund Hall, 
and the Rev. A. Audland, of Queen's. 

Besides numerous pamphlets on controversial sub- 
jects, we were constantly reprinting new editions of 
old authors. 

At the same time Mr. Baxter, the printer in St 
Aldate's, was also printing, under the supervision of 
Dr. Pusey, the " Library of the Fathers " of the Church ; 
Saints Athanasius, Augustine, Cyril, Chrysostom, 
Gregory, and others. 

C. Crawley, Esq.,.the gentleman referred to as being 
so intimately associated with the works enumerated 
above, was a particular friend of the late Cardinal 
Newman, when the latter was actively engaged in con- 
nection with church work at littlemore. 

Mr. Crawley was bom in the year 1789^ and died 
in 1871, and, with his wife and other members of his 
family, lies in the churchyard of the village of Litde> 
more, now so widely known throughout the country. 

REVIVAL OF THE STUDY OF GOTHIC 
ARCHITECTURE, ETC. 

Among other results of the High Church move- 
ment was the impetus given to the study of Gothic 
Architecture and kindred subjects. I may observe 
here what I recollect while an apprentice, and from 
my knowledge subsequently, that to Mr. J. H. Parker, 
more than to anyone else, was due the increased 
interest in the study of works relating to Church 
architecture. He himself was the author, in 1850, of 
a very valuable " Glossary of Architecture" in tluree 
volumes, profusely illustrated with wood-cut and steel 
engravings. 

At the time I am alluding to, books on these sub- 
jects were most expensive to print and publish, as 
they required to be suitably illustrated to make them 
interesting and instructive. It was in this respect that 
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Mr. Parker rendered such valuable services, as he 
spared no expense, and employed some of the best 
wood engravers in England — Messrs. Orlando Jewitt, 
Heaviside, Delamotte and others — to illustrate the 
books that he published at this time. 

At this period Mr. Shrimpton also showed how 
thoroughly he was master of his business, and his 
reputation as a first-class printer spread far and wide, 
bringing so much additional work that the premises 
had to be enlarged, and more men employed. Steam 
power was also introduced, as well as stereotyping. 

BND OF APPRENTICESHIP. 

I will now pause for a moment to ask my readers 
to conclude that I have served my apprenticeship. I 
confess I had a kind master, and that not an un- 
pleasant word passed between us during the seven 
years I tried to serve him to the best of my ability. 
As in 1840 my being bound was celebrated in the 
usual manner, so was my entering the ranks of a 
journeyman marked by a similar festival, but was much 
more numerously attended. 

OXFORD POCKET CLASSICS. 

My recollection of the introduction of the "Oxford 
Greek and Latin Pocket Classics" may be briefly 
summarised as follows : — They were published in the 
year 1849 ^^ ^^S^* by Messrs Richards and Abrams, 
two booksellers, having a shop each in the High 
Street, where Mr. Wheeler and Messrs. George and 
Son now reside, opposite the new buildings of Brase- 
nose College. Mr. Shrimpton was the printer. The 
works of each author were edited by a graduate mem- 
ber of the University, and published in paper covers, 
and sold for a shilling. They were very success- 
ful, and after being re-edited, were stereotyped, and 
thousands printed from the plates as required. 

Ultimately Mr. Shrimpton bought out the interest 
of Messrs. Richards and Abrams, and afterwards sold 
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the same to Mr. Parker. I understand that after fifty 
years' sale there is still a fair demand for them. 

CANTERBURY SETTLEMENT^ NEW ZEALAND. 

I now venture to make a few remarks respecting 
some events which ultimately affected my position. 
It was in the year 1851 that a movement was started 
to found a High Church Settlement at Canterbury^ 
New Zealand. It emanated mostly from the higher 
classes of society, and was well supported. 

After some considerable delay, three vessels were 
chartered to convey the emigrants to the Colony. 
Among other things they were desirious of taking with 
them was a Printing Press, and all the necessary 
accessories for printing a newspaper directly they 
landed. Mr. Shrimpton was deputed to make ar- 
rangements to carry out the wishes of the Com- 
mittee. He at once engaged several compositors, two 
or three apprentices^ and a pressman; and, under 
the superintendence of Mr. Varyer, the overseer of 
the office, all was soon ready. 

Mr. Shrimpton's eldest son, about nineteen years 
of age, and a younger brother, accompanied them. 
After some unavoidable delay, the sailing vessels com- 
menced their long voyage, which occupied nearly four 
months. They all landed at what is now called " Port 
Lyttelton," in good health and spirits. I believe they 
called it " Port Lyttelton," after the name of one of 
the principal leaders. Lord Lyttelton. 

After making temporary arrangements for the future 
welfare of the Colony, they started their newspaper, 
and called it the " Lyttelton Times." I received the 
first three numbers from my friend Mr. Varyer, whom 
I succeeded in the printing office at Oxford as over- 
seer. They were printed in the open air, and were 
well printed, and gave an excellent account of the 
voyage of each vessel. I wish to make a confession 
with respect to the three numbers I received. I kept 
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them for nearly forty years, and, not thinking that I 
should ever want to consult them, I parted with them, 
which I very much regret, as extracts from them at 
the present time would be most interesting to the 
present generation ; also to those living who remember 
some of the incidents of this remarkable movement, 
which I am attempting so feebly to describe. 

In continuation of my story of the Canterbury 
Settlement, I have to say that Mr. Shrimpton, in the 
year 1853, decided to part with his printing business 
to Mr. J. H. Parker, and to leave England, with his 
family, for New Zealand. He did so, and arrived 
there after a long voyage, all well. 

He appears to have removed his business to Christ 
Church, and ultimately to have sold the same, and 
then commenced farming, following that occupation 
until his death in 1878. 

Two Oxford tradesmen, a Mr. TumbuU and a Mn 
Jagger, were among the emigrants, and one of them 
ultimately became a member of the Legislature. Some 
of the journeyman printers, after being there some 
time, opened stores, and did very well indeed. Mr. 
Varyer, the overseer, returned to England, having 
saved enough to keep him comfortably for the rest of 
his life. 

There is no doubt that the superior class of colo- 
nists who were the leaders in this emigration, and 
who were amongst the earlier settlers, exercised an 
elevating influence on the people of New Zealand, as 
many of them were men of culture and refinement ; 
and in after life, I have seen their names prominently 
associated with the development of the social and 
political life of the Colony. 

I noticed in the Oxford Chronicle of July 15th, 
1899, an extract from the "Weekly Press," published 
at Christ Church, New Zealand, announcing the death 
of Mrs. Ingram Shrimpton at the good old age of 86. 
She had, it is said, led a remarkably active life to 
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within a few months of her death. Of her twelve 
children eight are still living, and there are fifty-two 
grandchildren, besides great-grandchildren, so that 
Oxford is well-represented in the distant Colony. 

REV. J. W. BURGON'S "commentary." 

It was during this period that I was brought in 
almost daily contact with the Rev. J. W. Burgon, the 
then Vicar of St Mary's Church, and afterwards Dean 
of Chichester. He was then printing his "Com- 
mentary on the Four Gospels," which came out in 
monthly parts, and was published by Mr. J. H. Parker. 

It was a fad of his to write his copy on the back of 
the envelopes in which he had received letters. He 
would cut them open, and gum them together, so that 
they appeared something like the tail of a kite, and 
then write on the insides. He made but few correc- 
tions in his proofs, as he bestowed great pains to 
make his copy as perfect as possible bdbre sending it 
to the printer. He was, however, not altogether in- 
fallible, as the final proof reader was able to point out 
to him more than once. 

I always found him very courteous, and he would 
occasionally make some very pleasant jocular remarks. 
In his writing, when he wished to draw particular 
attention to anything, he would sketch a little grotesque 
figure pointing to the same, especially if an error of 
the compositor had been overlooked by the reader. 

Mr. Burgon generally spent a part of the Long 
Vacation at Houghton Conquest, Ampthill, in Buck- 
inghamshire, with his brother in-law, the Rev. H. J. 
Rose, Rector of Ampthill. 

It was in September, 1855, I received from him the 
following characteristic letter. 

I have often been asked to publish the same, but 
have refrained from doing so as I thought it might 
perhaps be considered vanity on my part. But now, 
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as I am writing a short history of the office in my 
*' Recollections," I do not hesitate, especiaUy as I fed 
it shows the true Christian spirit of a gentleman, in 
recognising my services, as having contributed to the 
satis&ctory production of his Commentaiy, and as it 
also proves that Mr. Burgon had a very high opinion 
of the work that was being printed at Mr. Parker's 
office at this time. I have headed the letter : 

AN AXTTHOR'S gratitude AND THANKS. 

Houghton Conquest, 

Ampthill, 
August 31st, 1855. 
My Dear Sir, 

I cannot see my Commentary brought to a conclusion, and 
review mentally the long months — nay years^-during which 
we have been fellow-labourers in the production of it, without 
desiring to convey to you a few words of thanks which are, in 
every sense, and most heartily, your due, for the pains you have 
taken at all times, in the most obliging manner, to further my 
wishes, and improve the appearance of the work. I fear I have 
often taxed your patience, as well as your ingenuity. The truth 
has simply been that I have learnt something of your interesting 
art by watching your performances, and I have shared largely 
in your honourable ambition to send forth the Commentary with 
as few blemishes as our combined efforts made possible. You 
at all events have never grumbled, or made the work otherwise 
than agreeable to me, and I wish particularly to thank you for 
your kindness. 

I may say that the skill displayed by your printing establish- 
ment is of a very high order. I should never desire to be in 
more skilful hands, and I am (as you all know) npt the most 
easiest man in all England to please. 

The next copy shall come early. We will have no more hair- 
breadth's escapes. 

Faithfully, dear Sir, yours, 

JOHN W. BURGON. 
To Mr. S. Quelch. 

Mr. Burgon was well known in Oxford for the great 
love and interest he took in little children. He 
touched many a mother's heart, by the way he would 
run after and play with them in the kindest manner. 
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THS APPRENTICfi BECOMES MANAGER. 

I wrote at the beginning of the sketch I gave of the 
Canterbury Settlement that this movement ultimately 
affected my position; it did so, inasmuch as Mr. 
J. H. Parker appointed me manager of the office 
when Mr. Shrimpton left for New Zealand. 

There were many books printed at this time on 
architectural and kindred subjects. Among others 
were a Glossary of Heraldry, Churches of Northamp- 
tonshire, Calendar of Anglican Saints, Barr's Church 
Architecture, Winston on Glass Painting, and many 
others. They were all profusely illustrated with wood- 
cuts, and many had steel en^vings. Great care 
was taken in the printing, especially of the woodcuts. 
I have known the pressman to take three or four days 
in preparing one forme before printing on a single 
sheet. Consequently, when the books were published 
they were much appreciated, and the reputation of the 
office for woodcut printing became well-known through- 
out the country. Among other books that were con- 
stantly reprinted was the 

REV. JOHN KEBLE'S "CHRISTIAN YEAR." 

This delightful book, published by Mr. Parker, has 
had a marvellous sale. I find that the first edition was 
printed in two volumes in 1827, and from that time 
until the expiration of the copyright in 1873, there were 
145 editions printed in various sizes. After this time 
various reprints of "authorised editions," with the 
dedication, were issued, without being numbered. A 
large number of unauthorised editions, without dedi- 
cation, have been issued by other publishers, since the 
copyright expired. 

This good man was bom in 1792 at Fair ford, Glou- 
cestershire, and died on the 29th March, 1866. It is 
said that those who knew him best, loved him most, 
and that tens of thousands have found comfort and 
consolation in the quiet perusal of the "Christian 
Year." 
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Another book, 

THOMAS A KEMPIS ON "THE IMITATION OF CHRIST," 

was in great demand, and is so now. For the infor- 
mation of some of my readers, I should like to say 
that Thomas ^ Kempis was bom in the diocese of 
Cologne in the year 1380, and died at the age of 91. 

After he grew up the greater part of his life was 
spent in copying the Scriptures, for which he showed 
a singular capacity. 

His art as a caligrapher, found him abundant exer- 
cise, as a beautiful manuscript of the Bible, in four 
volumes, a great Mass book, and several books of 
St. Bernard, bear witness. His abiding monument 
is the famous volume, "De Imitatione Christi," of 
which he made repeated transcriptions. It is said 
that this celebrated book, next to the Bible, was 
most loved by General Gordon, and that he carried it 
with him through all his adventurous life. 

About this period, also, was printed the then 
" Practical Christian's Library," consisting of about 
twenty volumes, from the works of St. Augustine, 
Thomas k Kempis, Nelson, Hooker, Ken, Pascal, 
Sherlock, Spinckes, Sutton, Taylor, Wilson, and 
others, all of which were continually being reprinted, 
as well as many other standard works. 

J. H. PARKER, HON. M.A., C.B. 

Before I bring my Early Recollections of the office 
to a close, I should like to make a few remarks with 
regard to my business relations with Mr. Parker. 
During the four years I was his manager, I was more 
or less brought into daily contact with him, and always 
found him most kind and considerate. I was young 
for such a responsible position, and as we were em- 
ploying many hands, the majority of whom were 
older than myself, it made the responsibility greater, 
especially as the office had a very high reputation to 
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maintain as printers of the best class of book work ; 
and had it not been for Mr. Parker's confidence and 
thoughtfulness it might have been that I should 
never have succeeded. 

JOHN GODWIN, ESQ. 

About this time I was on intimate terms with the 
gentleman named above. He had the management 
of Mr. Parker's establishment in Broad Street, and had 
a marvellous knowledge of old books. Dr. Bandinel^ 
the then Bodleian Librarian often consulted him, and, 
among others, the Marquis of Bute, who was then a 
student at Christ Church College. 

When Mr. Godwin left O^rfbrd, he became the 
librarian and private secretary to the marquis, a posi- 
tion which he held with great honour until his death 
in 1894. 

This is the same gentleman who accompanied me 
across Dartmoor in 1853, as described in my Recol- 
lections on page 13. 

J. WHITAKER, ESQ. 

During the time I was manager for Mr. Parker, I was 
brought into business relations with Mr. Whitaker, the 
founder of the celebrated Almanack bearing his name. 
He was intuitively a printer, and knew more about the 
details of printing than any amateur I ever knew. 
I always found him a courteous and pleasant gentle- 
man. When he commenced publishing his " Book- 
seller," he placed me on the " free list" for over thirty 
years, and he only ceased to send it at the request of 
my friends, when owing to a long illness, I was un- 
able to read the same. My successor was 

MR. CASTELL. 

I do not remember when I made the acquaintance 
of the above, but it must have been about the year 
1844. He was apprenticed as a compositor on the 
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classical side of the University Press. Some time 
after, wanting a change^ he obtained a position 
as a first-proof reader on the London Guardian 
newspaper, which was established in 1845. In 
a few years he got tired of London and late hours, 
and was very anxious to return to Oxford, and 
wrote me he would be glad if I could find him some 
work in Mr. Parker's office, which I did, as we then 
had a vacancy for a first-proof reader. 

He was a young man of superior abilities; and 
when I left the office in 1857, he became manager, 
and continued as such for twenty-five years, until his 
death on December i6th, 1883, at the age of sixty. 
He was then succeeded by the present 

MR. BARTLETT. 

When I assumed the management of Mr. Parker's 
office in October, 1853, Mr. Shrimpton's apprentices 
were bound over to me, and as I was a Freeman, they 
became free of the City also. Among others was Mr. 
Bartlett, who succeeded Mr. Castell in 1884, and 
under whose excellent and careful supervision the 
office still retains the reputation it has always borne ; 
and I should be very ungrateful indeed, if I did not 
acknowledge how much I am indebted to him, for the 
assistance he has most wilHngly rendered me at all 
times, and under all circumstances, to enable me to 
place before my readers some of my Recollections 
of the printing office of which I have been writing. 
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APPENDIX. 

BAD COPY : PROOF READERS. 

One of the greatest difficulties a compositor has to 
contend with is the miserable handwriting of many 
authors. 

He is paid by the piece ; that is, so much for every 
thousand letters he sets up ; consequently, the better 
the copy the more he can earn. If the wnting be very 
bad, he is allowed so much per thousand letters extra ; 
but there are cases in which even a liberal allowance 
makes it difficult for him to get as much for his work 
as he ought. 

I recollect a striking case of this kind. A rev. 
gentleman, about the year 1856, was writing on 
various parochial subjects. His handwriting was very 
wretched, consequently the compositor was often 
in much trouble. When in Oxford the writer came 
into the composing room, and the compositor en- 
gaged on his work, apologised for speaking to him, 
and asked him to be good enough to read a page of 
his manuscript, as there were some words that he 
could not understand. He did so, and confessed that 
he could not help him, and also said that he had been 
often astonished when he received his proofs to find 
how well his handwriting had been understood. 

The explanation was simple enough. At that time 
our first-proof reader was a young fellow of good abili- 
ties, with unbounded confidence in himself, and where 
the compositor left blanks he read the context, and 
then filled in what he thought was intended, and the 
author generally passed the same. 

I have spoken of the first-proofreader, but, after all, 
in a book office, the responsibility lies with the final- 
proof reader. 
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During the seventeen years I was connected with 
the office, Mr. Joseph Faulkner, of Brewer Street, held 
this important position. He was a gentleman of 
superior attainments, and had saved the reputation of 
many an author by the experience and carefulness of 
his reading. He felt his responsibility very much, 
but, being a nervous man, had not the " courage of 
his opinions," and would sometimes consult others 
before deciding anjrthing of importance. 



WAYZGOOSE, OR ANNUAL DINNERS. 

The first of these annual outings took place at the 
" Trout," Godstow, in the year 1840, which was then 
in the occupation of old Mr. and Mrs. Lipscombe. 

There were not more than twelve of us present, in- 
cluding Mr. Shrimpton, to whom I had recently 
been bound an apprentice. I was many years the 
youngest of the party, and am the only one now living. 
We had a very pleasant afternoon, and enjoyed our- 
selves exceedingly. 

I have always liked this old-fashioned house, with 
all its ancient surroundings, including the old stone 
bridge across the Thames — its weir, and the ruins of 
the historic nunnery. 

From year to year, in increasing numbers, we had 
our Annual Dinners at the " Tree," Iffley ; at the 
"Weirs" (a then licensed house close to the old 
tumble-down picturesque paper mill, which is much 
the same now as it was sixty years since); at the 
"Fishes," Ferry Hincksey; the "Perch," Binsey; and 
some of them again, as the years rolled on. These 
outings to the neighbouring villages are now events 
of the past, as railway excursions to more distant 
places have superseded them. 

I have understood, when an old university gentle- 
man returns once more to Oxford, to visit the scenes 
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of his college life, Godstow is one of the first places 
that attracts his attention, and I am not surpised it , 
should be so. ^ '*/ 



A FEW WORDS TO MY READERS. 

I cannot bring my " Recollections" to a close, with- 
out taking the opportunity of expressing my gratitude 
to my numerous readers of all classes for the very 
kind and cordial reception they have given them. I 
have tried to make them interesting as well as instruc- 
tive, and I have reason to believe not without success. 
One little gentleman told me he liked them very 
much, as it seemed like reading a book. I lent the 
copy of all I had written to the daughter of a blind 
man, that she might read it to her father. She did 
so, and he sent his gratitude and thanks, and said he 
was much pleased with what had been read to him. 

I am glad to have the opportunity of acknowr 
ledging my obligation, to the late and present Editor 
of the Oxford Chronicle^ for generously placing so 
large a space of their paper at my disposal. 

I must now conclude by wishing my readers a plea- 
sant Christmas, and let us not forget the heavy cloud 
of sorrow that now darkens many a recently happy 
home, and hope that " Time's effacing fingers " may 
gradually soften the anguish of their grief, so as to 
enable them to feel that " it is well " with those who 
have passed away in the service of their beloved Queen 
and grateful country. 

*^ It is better to have loved and lost, than never to 
have loved at all." 

Dtcmtber 16th, 1899, 
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